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JULY 1928 


A BIRTHDAY LETTER 


Surely, once in five years we are justified in writing a birthday let- 
ter to ourselves—to ourselves and our loyal friends. 

Just five years ago the faculty of George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers began the publication of this JOURNAL. During the five-year period 
we have seen it grow, perhaps not to a leading place, but to a recog- 
nized place in the national and international periodical literature of 
education. We started it humbly. In the first place, we had no 
money, and a journal costs a good deal. In the second place, we had 
no experience in this kind of thing. And in the third place, certainly 
not the least handicap of all, we had no time. 

We have found it possible to succeed financially. Our budget bal- 
ances at about five thousand dollars a year. There has been each 
year a little margin of profit—not a possible basis for a dividend (if 
we dealt in such things), but, nevertheless, a comfortable safeguard 
against the “lean year” that, presumably, might at any time happen. 
We have never, during the five years, been able to have a guarantee 
from the general Peabody College finances. We published the first 
number, and have put forth all the others, with the backing solely of 
an agreement solemnly signed by each individual member of the fac- 
ulty to share pro rata whatever loss might occur. We pledged our 
private pocketbooks—which bulge, indeed, as teachers’ purses usually 
do. Fortunately, there has never been a deficit, and our families still 
receive, and promptly spend, the amount of our pay checks. The 
balanced budget has been maintained, however, by the most rigid 
economy (we venture to guess) ever practiced upon a periodical. We 
have not sacrificed good printing—our printer’s bills are much higher 
than the lowest bids we have received; but we have cut to the quick 
everything else. No member of the staff receives a cent of salary, 
either directly or indirectly, or any other perquisites; each carries, for 
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instance, his full share of the burden of faculty committees—in Pea- 
body College necessarily a very heavy load. Nothing whatever is 
allotted to editorial expenses. Our copy reading is so carefully done 
that type once set hardly ever has to be changed. All this is to say 
that we have found no easy road to economy; we secure it by expend- 
ing thoughtfulness and hard work. Advertisers have been good to us, 
and it is largely advertising which enables any publication to pay its 
way ; but not a cent’s worth of advertising has been environed by un- 
dignified or embarrassing relationships. 

Our most remarkable bit of economy, perhaps (though it brings no 
direct financial return to the JOURNAL), is our handling of book reviews. 
Every volume received for review ultimately is sent to the Peabody 
College Library, where, as college property, it may be read by students 
and faculty. We are thus building up the general college resources. 
Each book is reviewed by a member of the faculty, but is not retained 
by him. 

Secondly, our lack of experience was stated as a handicap. If we 
had had experience with a journal, however, it is not likely that at 
any point we would have done very differently from what we have 
done. We are not conscious (perhaps others are) of great mistakes 
blundered into in our green youth. From the first, we set, and have 
tried to maintain consistently, a tone which would appeal to serious, 
moderately conservative, thoughtful teachers—the educational group 
that, in our judgment, needs now to be most carefully encouraged, 
guided, and developed. We have tried to be readable, but have never 
sought to appeal to the immature or the unthoughtful; we might have 
increased our subscription list if we had. We have not addressed our- 
selves to the narrow type of specialist—whether in a subject-matter 
field or in some fenced-in corner of the domain of education. Yet, 
indeed, we have published at least a few articles which, we have been 
told, specialists have considered important. We have tried to pre- 
sent, to high-grade, thoughtful teachers, facts and stimulating sug- 
gestions which are easily translatable into better colleges and schools. 

We have not employed a band wagon. We have put forth what we 
could offer without a parade, without blatant clamor. And in five 
years we have seen several educational parades pass by, rather suc- 
cessful ones—some of them, it seemed. We have catered to no fads, 
no panaceas, no personal campaigns. We have not helped any one to 
“save education” with a pet scheme. 

The one fault we are now particularly conscious of is that probably 
we have been too catholic. Our columns have been open to whomso- 
ever would write. If he seemed to have a message, we have welcomed 
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him, regardless of greatness or obscurity of name. As individuals 
and as a faculty, we have been retiring; we have not seldom put forth. 
(in our limited space) writings from abroad rather than from at 
home; we have somewhat neglected what we should have published 
on our own account. In the next millennium, without sacrificing 
breadth, we must remedy this condition. Our readers may expect it. 

As our third handicap it was stated that we have no time. 

Some one has said that to a real scholar time and heavy teaching 
appointments are not preventive of productive publication. Some- 
times, at least, this is true. But students sitting in class to such a 
scholar often pay a heavy price for his productiveness. They are, in 
fact, inveigled there by false pretenses. Peabody College is not an 
institution which warrants or could warrant neglect of students. The 
atmosphere is one of service and of development. A comparatively 
small faculty—some sixty-five, except when augmented in the sum- 
mer quarter—cares for a student body which, not to mention under- 
graduates, contains an aggregate of some fifteen hundred individual 
graduate students in the course of a year, the direction of whom (even 
in the summer quarter, with a larger faculty in residence) falls mainly 
on this limited staff. The remarkable thing is that these students are 
well taught, are not slighted or herded together impersonally. The 
Peabody faculty has among its clientele an earned reputation for good 
teaching. 

Assuredly the PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION was not put for- 
ward in a moment of leisure, or with the expectation of leisure. We 
are hard driven, not to find time, but to make time for it. Every hour 
put upon it is given after the individual affording it has already spent 
that day as many hours on work as is reasonable or, indeed, quite safe. 
Nevertheless, for five years we have now conducted the JOURNAL, and 
we expect not only to conduct it in the future, but to make it much 
better than it has been and to put into it more of our own product and 
of our personalities. 

We greet our loyal friends. We congratulate ourselves. Now, for 
another five years (that lifts it toward a habit), let us all pull together 
for an incomparably finer JOURNAL and for Education, in America and 
the World, which, with anchor rooted firmly in the Great Deep, never- 
theless stretches spars and aérial toward the Polar Star. 


WHAT THE SCHOOL NURSE CONTRIBUTES 
TO EDUCATION: 


ELMA ROOD 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


The public health nurse who enters upon a school program becomes 
a part of an organization established for educational purposes and 
working toward a number of very worthy and generally accepted ob- 
jectives contributing to the building of present and future citizenship. 
One of these objectives of education is now recognized to be the health 
of children. 

Studies and reports of school programs would indicate that health 
as an objective of education is being approached in a great variety of 
ways. There is almost no uniformity in development, and very little 
agreement upon measures of achievement, while many schools have 
not yet begun to recognize health as an objective in a practical way. 


PRESENT TENDENCIES IN SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAMS 


A study of the various methods used would possibly disclose certain 
outstanding characteristics which show a tendency to develop school 
health programs along certain lines. For instance: 

1. Health is coming to be recognized as a quality of living rather 
than as a subject to be taught. We realize, then, that as health func- 
tions twenty-four hours out of the day, it becomes a responsibility, 
not only of the school, but of the parents and, in many respects, of the 
community. 

2. As a school really comes to accept health as an objective of all 
education, it begins to assume more and more responsibility for the 
entire school health program, making use, however, of the services of 
available specialists and of lay people in realizing its objectives. 

8. In line with the development of modern educational methods, 
greater emphasis is being placed upon children’s activities. We know 
that a child learns best by doing things in which he is interested, and 
that repeated doing with interest results in the formation of habits, 
which are very important outcomes in all health work. This pushes 
into a relatively unimportant position talks to children, pouring in 


*A paper read at the National Nurses’ Convention, Louisville, June, 1928. 
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information, and doing things for children that they can do for them- 
selves. 

4. Schools are seeing more and more clearly the importance of envi- 
ronment and are realizing that the younger the child the more he is 
affected by his surroundings. We do not always appreciate that con- 
ditions in the environment are constantly, silently teaching, but we do 
know they can be converted into very active and valuable teaching 
material. This is demonstrated forcibly when a science class makes a 
sanitary survey of a school, and the students for the first time become 
fully conscious of conditions in their building. 

5. Modern education tends to make use of association, or correla- 
tion, of ideas. It is believed that the greater the network of associa- 
tions—the more that an idea is tied to something already familiar to 
the child—the greater the impression made on the child’s mind and the 
more likely it is to affect his behavior and attitudes. This emphasizes 
the importance of developing an awareness of health through other 
interests and activities, and brings into the foreground the classroom 
teacher, who holds in her hands the key to correlations in the entire 
school program. 

6. Last, but not least in importance, all school health workers are 
realizing that health is different in many ways from almost every 
other branch of school work, in that it involves the active codperation 
of every person directly or indirectly concerned with the children. 
The school health program becomes, then, a codperative undertaking. 
The more complicated the school system, the more people become in- 
volved in the health program. This points the necessity for having 
clear-cut aims and well-defined measures of achievement, if unified 
results are to be attained. It may be the task of the school nurse to 
help in finding a worthy standard on which every one will concentrate. 


HOW A HEALTH PROGRAM IS DEVELOPED 


We shall assume that the school nurse enters upon her work at or 
near the beginning of the development of the health program. It is 
quite likely at the outset that the staff will regard her as the specialist 
in whom is vested the health program. This idea, if allowed to grow, 
immediately limits the scope of the health work in that school. Very 
early it becomes the task of the school nurse to lead others to see the 
coéperative nature of the health program and to find their own con- 
tributions. In order that she may render assistance in this very big 
problem, the nurse should first endeavor to see the program as a 
whole, then to see her contribution, and where it fits in, in relation to 
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contributions of all others. The more the nurse knows about the 
needs of the school, the personnel of the staff and their duties, and the 
prevailing methods in use, and the more knowledge she has of child 
psychology and principles of teaching, the more she will be able to 
assist in weaving health into the day’s work, not as a thing apart, but 
as an intimate and personal element in every classroom. 

Recognizing that no two schools are alike and that a successful 
health program must always be developed to meet the particular needs 
of the particular school, we shall imagine a situation in order to bring 
out concretely some of the possible contributions which the nurse may 
make to the health education of elementary children. 

We shall assume that the school nurse is located in a small town, 
with outlying rural schools—a territory in which there is medical as- 
sistance, but few specialists along other lines. She has made a pre- 
liminary survey, she knows some of the outstanding needs, and a ten- 
tative standard has been presented and accepted as the aim for the 
coming year. It is important to have clearly in mind the require- 
ments of the standard, since educational work will concentrate upon 
its attainment and it therefore becomes a guide in the development of 
education in health. The chief objective of the school health program 
has, in this case, been stated to be: 

“To develop children who have fine bodies, who are protected against 
certain diseases, who have good habits and attitudes, and who are in- 
creasingly intelligent about their experiences.” 

As contributory objectives, the school hopes to develop: (1) a pro- 
tective service—to insure against strain, injury, fire, illness, and infec- 
tion; (2) a promotional service, including every activity which helps 
children attain their very finest development; and (3) an educational 
service, which aims to make use in every possible way of situations 
and experiences which could possibly provide the basis for the devel- 
opment of health principles. In other words, the child is in all his 
experiences to become aware of the significance of health. Although 
the requirements of the standard will differ according to conditions in 
different schools, and in the beginning may be very simple, it will still 
serve as a guide in selecting and evaluating educational material. In 
this respect a standard becomes indispensable not only to the nurse 
and teacher, but also to all others concerned in any way with the 
health of the child. 


HOW INSTRUCTION IS GIVEN 
With these points on the school health program in general in mind, 
let us consider some of the ways in which the nurse will take part in 
the instruction of the elementary children. Instruction in health, as 
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in other subjects affecting personal behavior, may be silent, oral, or 
visual; it may be individual or group; it may be direct or incidental. 
So often, when this subject is discussed, group instruction in the class- 
room looms larger than any other, possibly because it is a much- 
disputed point. When, however, we consider the term instruction in 
its larger aspects, it opens immediately to the nurse a very large field 
for the development of her educational program. 

In fact, the school nurse who is alive to these opportunities will 
come to see her whole job as an educational one, which means that she 
will avoid mere routine procedures, such as making so many inspec- 
tions per hour, so many health talks per week, so many records to be 
summarized monthly. Quality rather than quantity is the thing that 
counts when we measure results in terms of children rather than of 
numbers. 


One very powerful aid which the nurse has in her educational work 
is her personal example and spirit. She should herself represent every 
day all the health principles which are taught in the classrooms. Her 
good nature, her ready smile, her friendliness constitute the best kind 
of teaching of mental hygiene. Her personal appearance, her energy, 
the appearance of her room—of the contents of the first-aid kit—all 
these things are constantly teaching valuable health lessons to the 
children. Elementary children are often much more observant than 
we give them credit for being, as the conversation at the family sup- 
per table often testifies. This silent influence which the nurse exerts 
does not stop with the school, but extends into the community—to the 
house in which she lives, to the boarding place where she has her 
meals, and to every place and everything that she touches. These are 
influenced by her habits, both specific and general. In a small town 
or rural community this information about the way she herself lives 
becomes common property, and either helps or hinders her program, 
according to the way she herself practices what she preaches. 

Conditions of environment which need improving, particularly those 
in which children may participate, are very valuable as teaching ma- 
terial ; they may be presented to the children by the nurse, or discussed 
first with the teacher, who later finds the appropriate time to bring 
them before the children. The teacher also may set the stage so that 
the children discover the needs of the environment for themselves and 
work out the solution in their own way. In the case of a rural school 
playground, untidy and littered with sticks, stones, and glass, the 
nurse may perhaps talk directly to the children regarding the situa- 
tion. She may perhaps tell them of Bunker Hill School and its clean- 
up day, stimulating the children to follow suit. Or, approaching the 
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problem in another way, she may talk to the teacher, telling her pri- 
vately the methods by which other schools have cleaned up their 
grounds, of the bonfire and wiener roast that always follows a clean- 
up at Spring Hill School, then leaving to the teacher the way in which 
she may work this out in her own school. One skillful teacher who 
owned a kodak proposed a picture of the children and the schoolhouse. 
The children suggested that the picture would look better if the yard 
were cleaned, and proceeded to find the way to do it. 

It will often be a question in the mind of the nurse which of these 
three is the most effective method. If she really believes that ulti- 
mately all teachers will include in their daily programs active work 
in health, the same as in reading, arithmetic, and language, and if she 
believes that a teacher grows in ability by doing, then she will increas- 
ingly make it possible for the teacher to participate, even though in 
some instances to do so the nurse deprives herself of the contact with 
the children for the sake of the ultimate results which she hopes to 
secure. This question will probably have to be decided many times. 
The nurse who has in the back of her mind a clear picture of the 
standard which is the ultimate goal of the entire school will make her 
decision on that basis. 

Every accident that occurs has its educational possibilities. There 
is nothing that elementary children like so much as to assist under 
direction. Opportunity is here afforded for children’s activity in se- 
curing cleanliness, using articles in the kit, and putting on a bandage. 
We are assuming here that the nurse is present whenever these acci- 
dents occur, which is not always so. In her rural schools particularly, 
instruction in first aid should be given to the teacher, who, in turn, 
uses it as educational material for the children whenever occasion 
arrives. 

Very often interest in such an occurrence brings invitations to the 
school nurse to demonstrate in the classroom methods in first aid. 
While ostensibly and in the first instance such demonstrations would 
be planned for the children, the nurse must keep in mind that her most 
important pupil really is the children’s teacher, who will herself later 
carry on this work during all the hours of the school day, when the 
nurse may be at a distant part of her territory, too far away to be 
summoned. 


The control of communicable disease in the school, while a distinctly 
codperative procedure and a responsibility of many people, still holds 
great promise along educational lines. In the school in which the 
nurse is present every morning to check on children after absence, 
every child becomes an educational subject. Care of hands, use of 
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clean handkerchiefs, covering of coughs and sneezes, are all links in 
the chain of control. Each child becomes a specific problem in the 
building of this chain. The contagious disease chart should be under- 
stood by each child readmitted. This implies that sufficient time is 
given to each readmission and that every child understands each pro- 
cedure. 

Here again in many schools in which the nurse cannot be present 
the instruction on readmission must be given by the nurse to the 
teacher and through the teacher to the children. 

It is impossible, as we have seen, in most instances to draw a hard 
line between the instruction of children, of teachers, and of parents. 
In reality, they all go on together. The more one of these groups 
knows of what the others are doing, the more unified the results which 
are obtained in the children. 

In case of an epidemic, the nurse must be the translator of public 
health laws to the entire school. This educational work with elemen- 
tary children should be constructive, not destructive. It should be 
carefully planned so as not to alarm or frighten them, but rather to 
place increased emphasis upon coming to school well each morning—a 
principle which should be emphasized daily in every school which has 
a health program. 

A room inspection for contagion gives the nurse an opportunity for 
checking on personal habits, such as having clean hands, using hand- 
kerchiefs, having pockets, wearing rubbers, and removing wraps. 
Graphing of results makes them most interesting to children, espe- 
cially if the graph shows comparative results found in different class- 
rooms. 

The yearly health examination should mean to the elementary child 
finding out how fine he is, measuring his own all-round achievement 
against the standard. Educational work should precede the examina- 
tion, placing emphasis upon its purpose, what the doctor does, what 
the child may ask the doctor, why the stethoscope, etc. Educational 
work should accompany the examination, and a translation of points 
on which the child may coéperate should be made as early as possible 
after the examination is completed. This clear interpretation of the 
individual child’s health record, in so far as it includes points which 
the child may remedy or improve, becomes an educational means of 
the highest value. The explanation of the physician’s examination 
record, in terms of some standard which the child desires to attain, 
should immediately arouse a desire on his part to clear his record. 

Every individual adjustment which must be made as a result of the 
findings in the examination should be accompanied by educational 
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work with child, teacher, and parent. If a seat is changed to improve 
vision or hearing, if special nourishment is provided, or if frequent 
weighing is recommended, the child should understand why, unless 
the condition is such that it would cause him concern or worry. The 
nurse would, in many cases, give this individual instruction itself, 
unless she decides that results would be better on the whole if it were 
given by the teacher or parent. 

Intensive campaigns conducted in the school afford many opportu- 
nities for educational work. Tooth campaigns, immunity campaigns, 
and clean-up weeks, all require very effective work with parents as 
well as with individual children. This should be shared by nurse and 
teacher, each doing what fits in best with the general program. Often 
the nurse may outline for the teacher’s use the basic material on these 
special topics, depending upon her to find interesting methods for the 
approach to the children. 

Many times the nurse can do most effective work by recognizing 
valuable contributions being made in these campaigns by children and 
teacher. Oral recognition is always appropriate and appreciated. A 
little praise and commendation stimulates to greater effort. Visual 
means in the form of pictures, charts, or graphs bring added interest 
to the children. Young children understand and like best the type 
of graph in which they find themselves as individuals. Bar graphs 
are understood and interesting to children of about the third grade 
and above. 

Promotional measures, such as monthly weighing, should become 
more and more a children’s activity. Even kindergarten children can 
learn when a scale balances like a seesaw. First and second grade 
children learn to find the place where the scale balances; those of 
third grade and above may gradually assume responsibility for bal- 
ancing, reading, and recording, under supervision and with the same 
type of friendly criticism or commendation from the teacher that is 
given to solving an arithmetic or language problem. 

The school nurse may be the person who promotes and encourages 
this method of securing children’s interest in growing and gaining. 
Actual experiences show a steady increase in interest in frequent 
weighing as the children come to regard the scale as a tool which be- 
longs to them. 

Many schools have live civics classes in which questions of impor- 
tance to the entire community are brought up for discussion. The 
school nurse may, in her contacts with civic organizations, be able to 
contribute to such projects by bringing in reports of meetings with 
the board of health or other public groups on such subjects as the 
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proposed incinerator for the city, the contemplated sanitary survey 
of the city, the new chlorination plant, the work of the Junior League 
on behalf of crippled children, plans for the fresh-air camp, and others 
of equal interest. 

Sometimes the nurse may be able to secure interesting collections of 
pictures, models, charts, and books, all which may be made most edu- 
cational to children. Here again comes the question of the advisabil- 
ity of the nurse’s doing the educational work directly with the chil- 
dren or leaving the material with the teacher and assisting her to do it 
through her class work, perhaps in this way stimulating in the teacher 
a desire to make a similar collection of material for herself, which will 
be of permanent value to the school. 

School nurses should collect and treasure stories of achievements of 
individual children and of schools. These are especially valuable and 
stimulating when told to groups which are reasonably similar. Such 


stories, clipped from newspapers, make good contributions to chil- 
dren’s bulletin boards. 


KEEPING A SCHOOL INFORMED 


Graphing accomplishments and keeping the school informed of its 
progress in health are a part of the work of the school nurse. All 
records should be used constructively. No better exhibit can be made 
than the simple graph, which constantly brings to the attention of the 
school its strong and its weak points. This serves as educational 
material during the entire year, and is invaluable as a basis for com- 
parison of progress from year to year. 


STANDARD CHILDREN 


At the close of the school year the school nurse will take an active 
part in the selection of children for the standard. This involves 
scrutiny of records, consultations with teachers and individual chil- 
dren, as well as conferences with parents. If all procedures during 
the year have been of an educational nature, the standard should be 
more and more clearly understood by children, teachers, parents, and 
community. This clarifying of aims, upon which will depend much 
of the success of the entire program, may be one great educational 
responsibility of the school nurse. 


USING LIVE MATERIAL 


Health talks made by the nurse in the classrooms should be defi- 
nitely connected with some experience in the child’s life. Recent 
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events which point out problems for solution, such as a dog’s biting 
a child, a traffic accident in front of the schoolhouse, a newspaper arti- 
cle on the analysis of city water, a Community Chest drive and its 
purpose, are examples of stimulating subjects. The nurse should con- 
stantly be on the alert for such live material, either to use herself or 
to contribute to the teacher’s instruction in health. 

Many more educational opportunities arise every day than can be 
enumerated here. Both nurses and teachers become more and more 
expert in finding and using these opportunities by constantly endeav- 
oring to discover educational values in all activities. 


SUMMARY 


In this discussion of the relationship of the school nurse to the 
health education of the school child five main ideas have been pre- 
sented. These are: 


1. The school should be encouraged itself to carry increasingly the 
responsibilities of the school health program, making use of all possi- 
ble service that can be drawn in from the outside. 


2. The school health program must be a codperative piece of work, 
each participant recognizing his contribution to a common objective 
or aim. 

3. While the teacher takes first place in classroom instruction in 
health, the nurse should stimulate, encourage, and supplement all 
health activities which the classroom carries on. 

4. The work of the school nurse should become increasingly educa- 
tional in nature. 


5. Every school should develop early in its program a standard 
expressed in terms of live children, on which all effort will be concen- 
trated and which will grow into a community ideal of fine, healthy, 
normal childhood, which should be the end result of the entire school 
health program. 
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ANALYZING AND CRITICIZING STUDENT TEACHING 
IN THE EARLY ELEMENTARY GRADES 


LUCY NULTON 
East Carolina State Teachers College 


The various means by which the critic teacher may analyze and 
criticize the student teacher’s work must, by the very nature of the 
situation, be largely informal and variable with the situation—means 
within the critic teacher’s own training and personality and adapted 
to these same qualities in the student teacher. Therefore they be- 
come, some authorities might hold, hazardously un-uniform and pre- 
cariously personal, not to be rated, scored, and charted objectively— 
that is, mechanically—but a distinctively vital problem, full of possi- 
bilities of error arising with disconcerting unexpectedness and chal- 
lenging to more attention than they have ever yet received. 


THE STANDARD SCORE CARD 


In spite of earnest efforts which have been made to develop some- 
thing further, it happens that, as yet, perhaps the only aid which the 
critic teacher may safely draw from the field of the uniform and for- 
mal in supervision is the teacher-rating or score card. 

Most administrators and teachers who have had first-hand expe- 
rience with the teacher-rating card are well aware of its serious weak- 
nesses—its utter inability to estimate or analyze the crucial points of 
fineness which make for skilled teaching. As an administrative de- 
vice, confidently depended on, it presents itself broadside to criticism. 
However, as an instrument for evaluation for diagnostic purposes, the 
critic teacher may well borrow it, modify it, loose it from its straight- 
laced set, and use it as one means out of several to analyze her stu- 
dents’ work. It does stimulate self-analysis, self-criticism, and self- 
improvement; it does give the student teacher a basis or standard by 
which to judge and by which she may direct her efforts toward im- 
provement; and it does provide (not to be despised) uniform stand- 
ards by which the critic teacher may judge and analyze. 


SELF-DEVISED SCORING 


It is far better to make a student conscious of her own technique— ~ 
of her shortcomings and her nigh points—by making her conscious, 
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through her own activity in the situation, of a need for self-rating and 
for working to improve her weak points—then to follow this with a 
sympathetic and earnest conference—than it is to check automatically 
over a mechanically, outside-imposed rating card. Therefore, when 
the student teacher through participation has come to a consciousness 
of her need to evaluate her own work, the critic teacher may direct her 
in working out her own evaluation card, guided by fundamental psy- 
chological and teaching principles (which the student has already 
studied) and using suggestively the teacher-rating cards already 
worked out by others. This result may be put in a form most val- 
uable to the student teacher herself, whether it be score card, chart, 
statement of principles and technique to be achieved, lists of questions, 
or other form. It should embody only those points which apply in the 
particular situation, and these should be stated in as nearly scientific 
and professional terms as possible. In order to make this even more 
accurate, the critic teacher might well work out an additional page, 
giving brief explanations of all the terms used. This is particularly 
valuable if the rating card is to be passed on as suggestive to others. 
The critic teacher should help the student to an organization of ma- 
terial for self-rating, and the working out of such a means of evalua- 
tion should always be followed by a checking up of the student on the 
card and by conferences, both individual and group, with students 
relating to their evaluations. Since terms used must necessarily be 
general, it is always well to cite definite instances illustrating each 
point. This not only directs the attention of the student, but also 
trains the critic in more keenly conscious observation and analysis. 


SUGGESTIVE TEACHER-RATING FORMS 


Good authoritative and suggestive forms of teacher-rating cards 
which might be used by both student and critic teacher are the follow- 
ing: 

Rugg, Rating Scale for Judging Teachers in Service— 
“Self-Improvement Through Self-Rating.” 
Washington State Score Card— 
(Given in Burton, Supervision and Improvement of Teaching.) 
Example of brief, compact rating card— 
(Given in Burton, Supervision and Improvement of Teaching.) 
The Boyce Card presented in the Fourteenth Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education. 
The Antigo (Wisconsin) Card, which bears an additional explanation of terms 
that is very suggestive— 
(Given in Barr and Burton, Supervision of Instruction.) 
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The article, “A Comparative Study of Ratings of Teachers-in-Training and Teach- 
ers-in-Service,” by S. A. Hamrin, in the Elementary School Journal, Septem- 
ber, 1927, gives a “rating sheet for student-teaching success” adapted from 
the Boyce Card and used in the Moorhead (Minnesota) State Teachers Col- 
lege. 

Katherine Anthony, in her Manual for Observation and Teaching in the Elemen- 
tary Grades, gives a “Score Card for Rating Teachers.” 


ARRIVING AT A THOUGHTFUL ANALYSIS 


If the critic teacher can direct the students in working out their 
own score cards, the analysis and criticism produced on that basis will 
be far more significant to the students, will be accompanied by greater 
interest, will be more intelligently handled, and will be more produc- 
tive of results than if produced by automatic checking on a rigid out- 
line. 

Analysis of student teaching may be arrived at by an even better, 
though similar, plan—namely, the building up, with the student, most 
largely through conferences and individual discussions, of a funda- 
mental basis of principles by means of which any particular situation 
may be estimated. The student’s previous studies in psychology and 
educational theory should help in this; and, that they may not be too 
theoretical, these principles of judging teaching should be applied not 
merely to the particular student, but also to the evaluation of obser- 
vations in other situations and regarding the critic teacher’s own 
teaching. 

Related reading may be introduced here when necessary, and may 
be used as an aid in building up a basis of definitely understood terms, 
principles, and technique. The student’s present work in college 
should also contribute to this. 

All the elements in the student-teaching situation should combine, 
wherever possible, to lead the student to analyze her own work. This 
building up of a basis of analysis should be largely instrumental in 
leading to such a self-analysis and to a definite and intelligent under- 
standing of the critic’s stated analysis. 

Whatever additional forms of analysis may be used, they must all 
be preceded by a careful and critical observation of the student teacher 
in the situation—first, her reactions to the situation as she enters it, 
her ability to adapt herself to it, and, further, as she grows more fully 
identified with it, her degree of responsibility and capability as a 
teacher. 

This should signify repeated observations of the student teacher, 
extending from her first reaction to the new undertaking all the 
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way through her gradual growth until finally she takes complete re- 
sponsibility for the entire situation; and, wherever possible, analysis 
of her work when she is in a position of entire responsibility should 
be based upon repeated observations of several days. Thus analysis 
itself should grow. It should develop from the noting of a few ele- 
mentary and fundamental reactions to an analysis of particular phases 
of teaching, then to a careful examination of the whole, and finally to 
a concentrated analysis, criticism, and direction of the weakest phases. 


SHALL NOTES BE KEPT? 


This observation and the analysis following it may be handled in 
various ways. Certainly to make it most valuable, the critic teacher 
should keep some form of record, with entries showing exactly what 
took place. This would be preferably a brief, informal journal ac- 
count, if possible taken in the immediate situation. The most satis- 
fying form is that of brief running notes made, as roughly as may be, 
while the activity is taking place. These may include pertinent ques- 
tions which arise in the critic’s mind regarding any point to be more 
carefully analyzed or to be criticized, with spaces for answers and 
solutions. 

The objection will probably be brought up by some reader of this 
suggestion that the action of the critic teacher in taking notes of the 
student teacher’s activity will be confusing and hampering to the stu- 
dent. Such a thing might be true. It depends, however, upon the 
attitude maintained in the school regarding such notes, upon their ac- 
customedness, and upon their use afterwards. If a professional and 
a constructive attitude be maintained in the school toward such run- 
ning notes; if notes are taken and used during the entire year, by 
both critic teacher and student teacher, for purposes of studying indi- 
vidual children, for vocabulary studies, for analyses of teaching situ- 
ations, etc., and if they are therefore regarded as a usual element of 
the situation ; and if the critic teacher’s notes be used fairly and sym- 
pathetically afterwards, they will not make the student self-conscious, 
and they can become a most effective means both of analysis and of 
criticism. These notes, of course, will be used in directing the con- 
ference following. 

Another means of linking up observation, analysis, and criticism 
and of leading the student to her own analysis and her own criticism 
is that of requiring of the student a written review of her work for 
the day, including, if she desires, comments upon various points. 
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WHAT SHALL THE CRITIC OBSERVE? 

To make observation most valuable, the critic teacher should have: 

1. Definite information regarding the individual student which will 
help her in interpretation of this student’s work; and 

2. Definite points to observe. 

The “Outline for the Guidance of Supervisors in Studying the 
Teacher,” given by Anderson, Barr, and Bush (Visiting the Teacher 
at Work, p. 179), is, it seems, far too cumbersome in detail to be 
practicable for a critic teacher in the actual situation of observation. 
There are, however, certain parts of the data indicated there of which 
the critic teacher should have a preliminary record, and there are cer- 
tain other parts which she should have constantly in mind as indices of 
that particular student’s work. The latter are such points as these: 

(a) The student’s teaching experience—length of experience, types 
of experience, difficulties encountered ; 

(b) Her professional attitude—the degree of codperation with 
other student teachers, sincere interest and enthusiasm for teaching, 
willingness to put the welfare of this group of children above her own 
personal pleasures, needs, and problems; 

(c) The degree of her personal interest in children and her ability 
to arrive at a sympathetic interpretation of the child; 

(d) Her status on the campus—her social group and recreation, 
her main interests, her courses, and her relations to her college in- 
structors (whether they regard her favorably, unfavorably, or as a 
nonentity) ; 

(e) Her present living conditions. 

It might be well for the critic teacher to have available on file in 
more detailed form the following preliminary information: 

(a) A detailed record of past experience; 

(b) A record of previous training; 

(c) The related courses the student is taking at present; 

(d) The average grade in college work. 

Barr, in his Elementary School Standards for Improvement of 
Teaching, gives a well-worked-out list of “Items to Observe,” devel- 
oped by the supervisors of the Detroit, Michigan, public schools. 
These are for all supervisors throughout the complete school system 
and are very detailed. 


A SUGGESTED LIST OF ITEMS TO OBSERVE 
Following is a general list of items to observe, worked out during 
about two years in my own situations in the Peabody Demonstration 
School. These were used, not for the purpose of checking practice 
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teachers upon details of technique, but to check them upon their ap- 
plication of general fundamental principles of teaching, and were used 
in checking the practice teacher when she was given complete respon- 
sibility fora day. The detailed items to be checked during the entire 
quarter are usually indicated in the nature of the task itself. All the 


suggestions are stated, not as problems or dilemmas, but positively. 
They are: 


1. The teacher properly evaluated the initial or prevailing situation, in order 
to know what attack to make that she might further and direct group activity. 

2. The teacher allowed a sufficient amount of opportunity for child initiative 
or child development of the problem. She did not fail to recognize places where 
a “hands-off” policy was the desirable course to follow. 

3. The teacher did not do all the organizing herself, but directed the group 
toward at least some of it. 

4. She did not allow one, or a few, pupils to monopolize the situation; she did 
not fail to evaluate individual responses and their relation to the group activity. 

5. She knew what elements of the situation (or of the knowledges and skills 
involved) to emphasize and what to ignore. 

6. She was able to strike a skillful balance between individual directions and 
group directions, neither ignoring individual needs nor overemphasizing them to 
the detriment of the group. . 

7. The teacher knew and used, in various cases, the means called for by the 
situation—for example, how to prevent scattering of attention, how to call a child 
back to his work when he was merely dawdling, etc. 

8. The teacher did not unwisely pass judgment upon products and upon state- 
ments in conference, thus depriving children of growth through initiative and the 
development of judgment. 

9. She did not fail to recognize growth possibilities in every significant situ- 
ation, nor to seize upon opportunities presented. 

10. The teacher neither killed activity, by putting a damper on, nor over- 
stimulated the group. 


11. She had poise, self-confidence, and a pleasing voice and manner. She was 
suitably and tastefully dressed. 

12. She exhibited initiative, the ability to meet an unexpected situation. 

13. She was a close observer of all factors, and particularly of the children’s 
reactions. 

14. She had command of a wide range of knowledge, upon which she was able 
to draw without special preparation as the situation demanded. 

15. In attitude she was satisfactory. She did not look down upon the children 
nor coddle them. She bears habitually an attitude of calm, honest, straightfor- 
ward sincerity, treating the children with pleasing respect as real persons pos- 
sessing all the attributes of human beings, and not as little playthings and puppets. 


WHERE THIS PLAN IS MOST USEFUL 


The plan here presented is perhaps best adapted to analyzing stu- 
dent teaching in teacher-training institutions and in school systems in 


in 
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which the student is not thrown abruptly and at once into full-fledged 
teaching, but receives an opportunity for gradual growth into the 
schoolroom situation—her responsibility toward this situation gradu- 
ally becoming greater, until she at length receives complete responsi- 
bility. Under this plan, five simple, stimulating, suggestive checks 
are constantly measuring the effectiveness of her work. At every 
point she is measured by her own evaluation card; she is herself rated 
by the study records she makes of individual children and by the plans 
she creates; she is improved by building up within her increasingly 
serviceable concepts of the fundamental principles of education; and 
she is helped by full, regular, and closely correlated conferences with 
the supervisor. 

Needless to say, all these suggested methods of development of the 
young teacher are interrelated and are to be used as such, not kept 
carefully distinct. 


UNDER WHAT CONDITIONS TO CRITICIZE 

Since criticism of student teaching is always closely invalved with 
highly personal elements, and since no two personalities will interact 
quite perfectly without most careful individual study of the particular 
situation in which they are operating, the method of criticism here 
suggested as the best to be used must depend substantially upon the 
critic teacher’s own insight, judgment, and tact. This personal ele- 
ment also limits her means, so that she has few methods available, 
and makes it necessary that she cultivate carefully conditions which 
will make for effective criticism. 


WHAT MEANS OF CRITICISM TO USE 

Her criticism may be given: 

1. By individual conferences with the student, either arranged for 
that express purpose or incidentally as the situation presents oppor- 
tunities ; 

2. By group conferences of student teachers with the critic teacher 
for the purpose of analyzing, checking over the work, planning, and 
criticizing ; 

8. By suggestions in the actual teaching situation, if this is during 
an activity period, when it can be done unobtrusively, and if the critic 
teacher is very sure of the situation, and most especially of the per- 
sonality and adaptability of the student teacher (she should not inter- 
rupt the student teacher’s conference with the children nor interrupt 
a class) ; 


4. By careful suggestive checking of the student’s work which has 
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been turned in in the form of charts, records of studies of individual 
children or of group activities, plans, etc., or by showing a student 
how it might better be done, either at that immediate time, if during 
an activity period, or when a similar situation again arose—as, for in- 
stance, the holding of group attention and interest without an exercise 
of overstimulated enthusiasm during rhythms periods, and especially 
at the times between rhythms, or, again, during an activity period, the 
recalling of a child to his individual responsibility toward a piece of 
work. Each bit of demonstration should be followed by a conference 
which points out the various details of technique and definitely ex- 
plains the whys. 

Under ordinary conditions and in the majority of cases the confer- 
ence is by far the best method, because, 

1. It is more direct than the others; 

2. It is equally definite; 

3. It is more impersonal and more professional ; 

4. The teacher can more readily ascertain the student teacher’s re- 
actions to criticism and adjust this to meet the student’s needs and 
reactions ; 

5. It is more flexible and adaptable; 

6. One can say in criticism and receive in criticism things that it 
is scarcely possible to write and which would be readily misunder- 
stood if written ; 

7. The conference is a give-and-take situation, where there is an 
interchange of ideas, attitudes, and personalities, whereby both stu- 
dent and teacher have an opportunity for growth, and whereby there 
is the possibility of a building up of attitudes, ideals, professionalism, 
and “morale” which is possible to such an extent by no other means; 
and 

8. There is an intimacy of contact which gives the teacher a chance 
to reach far more fundamental things, both in technique and in the 
student’s own personality as a teacher, than the critic would other- 
wise have an opportunity to influence; she has an opportunity to study 
and direct the student teacher as an individual rather than as an 
automaton. 


WHAT MAKES CRITICISM EFFECTIVE 
Whatever means of criticism are used, suggestions which contem- 
plate getting a student to see her mistakes and to correct them are 
largely dependent for their effectiveness upon a carefully built-up 
attitude. 
Elements which help to build up in a student an attitude that will 
provide the conditions for effective criticism are: 
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1. Approaching the analyzing and criticizing situation with an im- 
personal and purely professional attitude on the part of the critic 
teacher ; 

2. Leading the student, wherever possible, to analyze and criticize 
her own work before the critic teacher discusses it concretely with her ; 

3. Cultivating a sympathetic personal attitude toward the student, 
showing a genuine interest in her interests, and respecting her opin- 
ions and her work; 

4. Maintaining oneself an open mind to new ideas and suggestions 
and a willingness to listen to what the student has to offer; 

5. Pointing out to the student teacher her strong points first, with 
honest commendation, being careful, however, that this be stimulat- 
ing and that it does not allow the student to relapse overconfidently 
into inertia; 

6. In all criticisms, being fair and frank; 

7. Cultivating a quality of vicariousness—the ability vividly and 
feelingly to imagine oneself in one’s student’s place; 

8. Observing closely and accurately every student reaction, and pro- 
ceeding accordingly ; 

9. Being patient; the student is only beginning, and possibly very 
slowly, to gain an understanding of what good teaching really is, for 
skilled technique requires a long and gradual development, with a wide 
background of varied experience; not often is wholesome and normal 
growth rapid; 

10. Being firm and definite, but not unkind; 

11. Remembering that there is a limit to the amount of criticism 
which can be taken in and absorbed at one time; therefore electing 
first to correct only the most vital mistakes, and only a few (even of 
these) at a time; 

12. Making criticisms definite—citing instances and telling at what 
points and why the work was poor; suggesting definite ways of im- 
provement. 

In some instances the applying of evaluation and criticism means 
gentle, kindly, friendly suggestion and help; in others it means a 
hard, sudden jolt that results in a rude awakening. The critic teacher 
must use careful judgment regarding which of these methods is needed 
and, if the latter, to what extent the jolt may be beneficial and to what 
extent possibly hurtful; complications may be in the offing. What- 
ever the method mainly used, however, the critic teacher must build 
in the student confidence that what she says and does arises, not 
from personal motives, but to help the student develop professionally. 


CHILDREN AND POETRY 


R. A. FOSTER 
Ohio University 


A recent monograph concluded that poetry is much more difficult 
for children than prose, and suggests that the amount usually offered 
them be cut down. Another valuable study found that the evidence is 
all against poetry as an interest factor in primary literature, causing 
the writer to conclude that fifty per cent of the items in the primary 
readers is too much to give to poetry. Another recent article in a 
pedagogical magazine shows a twenty-six per cent greater supply of 
poetry for children than is demanded. The Report on the Teaching 
of English in England makes an assertion that probably not more 
than ten per cent of adults ever read poetry; and a contemporary 
essay on the study of poetry, in trying to explain why adults do not 
read it, assigns two reasons: one, that they have never been deeply 
touched by it; the other, that they feel that poetry is impractical and 
effeminate. Another investigation into the nature of reading done 
by adults found their reading was at a very low level, poetry rarely 
being a part of it. 

This evidence is gloomy for those who are lovers of poetry. To 
many of us it indicates an absence of ethical and idealistic impulses in 
American life; for, as George Santayana says, religion is only poetry 
put into practice in our daily lives. What ground have we lost since 
the high-souled Emerson wrote of the Infinite source of all life! Shall 
we relegate poetry to the corner in the home and school just because 
adults do not read, or because children themselves find it uninterest- 
ing as reading matter? What shall we do, since all maintain that the 
purpose of poetry is to make life richer and fuller? This lack of 
poetry may be appropriately coincident with the ugliness in American 
life today. Our Babbitts need more of it in their Rotary Clubs and 
offices, and even in their religion. 

First, let us go back to the library and ask why poetry is not called 
for by the children. It is natural for children to delight in poetry; 
their lives are full of it. A little girl, aged four, came into the break- 
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fast room half-dressed, holding her two dilapidated little shoes high 
on each hand. This is what she said: 


Mother, 

See my two mocking birds! 
Last night 

They roosted under my bed; 
This morning they sing 

On the top of my tree. 


It is a commonplace to say that their lives are poetry. Poetry was 
not meant to exist in books or on the printed page; it lives in lives and 
hearts; it is to be heard, not read without hearing—caught from the 
enthusiasm of the reader. That is why teachers of poetry are em- 
ployed—that they may be mediators between the poet and the child, 
that they may live over again the poet’s experiences in the presence 
of the child. Only as the teacher can become as a poet and a little 
child can he rightfully fill his place. 


Piping down the valleys wild, 
Piping songs of pleasant glee, 
On a cloud I saw a child, 
And he laughing said to me: 
“Pipe a song about a lamb.” 


Before William Blake wrote his Songs of Innocence he caught a 
glimpse of a child riding by on a cloud, who laughed down to him, 
saying: 

Sing me a song—O, please, 


A song about a lamb! 
So he sang: 


Little lamb, who made thee? 


and the child wept to hear. 


Piper, sit thee down and write 
In a book that all may read, 


called the child, and vanished from sight. Then and there the poet 
plucked a hollow reed and, he says— 


. stained the water clear, 
And I wrote my happy songs 
Every child may joy to hear. 


We, like Blake, must catch a glimpse of a child on a cloud and sing 
our songs in such a way that he will ask for the same again. 

So far as we know, it seems that the children, as we usually con- 
ceive them, and poets, as we try to define them, are more alike than the 
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ordinary adult and the child. Most adults soon learn to strive for 
what is practical, useful; a little child accepts joy and beauty without 
counting the cost until we teach him to. No doubt it is right, as 
Browning suggests, that age should be practical; but it is right also 
that youth should rejoice in beauty for its own sake, as many of the 
poets have done. Shelley is often spoken of as having a child mind, 
because he was an impractical dreamer, a lover of winds and waves 
and clouds, “a scorner of the ground.” If we adults could rid our- 
selves of hate, pride, and fear, we could not even then approach him 
in his “happiest and best moments.” Call it adolescence if we like, 
let more of us be adolescents. For he, then, was like the little children 
who entered the temple singing: “Hosannah to the Son of David!” The 
disciples wished to put them out, but the Lord of life said to them: 
“Suffer them to come unto me, for praise is most perfect coming from 
the mouths of children.” 


Verse a breeze 

’Mid blossoms straying 

Where hope clung feeding like a bee, 
These were mine, life went a-Maying 
With nature, hope, and poesy 

When I was young. 


Once a poet said of a child: “You are like a flower.” What did he 
mean? Canwegraspit? Surely he does not mean the flower is “sim- 
ilar to” the child, for there is no real similarity between them. It is 
a foolish, thin-spun fancy, say you? No, for we know that the child 
awakens in him something of the same emotion as the flower; he 
sees an ideal beauty in each. Perhaps a sweet-faced child might sug- 
gest all things lovely and fair. But why, one might ask, with Charles 
Lamb, since children are so plentiful, and we have the burden of feed- 
ing, clothing, and educating them, do we make so much of them? 
Time and tide have flowed since Charles Lamb’s day, though he him- 
self had his “Dream Children.” We now give first place to them, 
more or less, and are beginning to regulate education from the bottom 
upward instead of from the top downward. We have begun to ask 
children what they want and to suggest to them lines of activity, not 
to compel them by our superior strength. Yet even in our twentieth 
century there are many things of beauty to which “children are not 
admitted,” for not without struggle will adults yield first place to 
them. Our churches are still far from child life. They are still liv- 
ing in the eighteenth century, where everything seemed to exist for 
adults. Both the church and the school must reconstruct its views of 
the child and see him more as the poet saw him. 
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When and where shall we begin to teach poetry to children? In 
the home and at the cradle, for cradles are not rocked to prose. Poetry 
must so thoroughly permeate the atmosphere of the home that the 
child, in spite of teaching methods, will enjoy it at school. We want 
it to be a vital part of his existence. When Deesa took Mote Guj to 
the river for his week-end bath, the elephant lay luxuriously in the 
warm water for an hour, while his friend delightfully scrubbed him 
with a brick. Then, under a tropic moon, “they came up from the sea 
with a song, Mote Guj all black and shining, waving a torn tree branch 
twelve feet long in his trunk and Deesa knotting up his long, wet 
hair.” This is essentially what we mean by the phrase, “poetry and 
life,” for the song is so interwoven with the life of the elephant and 
the man as to be an expression of their joy, peace, and contentment. 
It reflects their mood. We want our children to love their school, but 
we want them to love their home better, because it is there that they 
are to drink deepest of the water of life which shall keep them from 
thirst except for more of the water of life. 


To say I know a home where poetry and song form a great part of 
the life is like saying, 


I know a bank where violets and wild thyme grow. 


But let us picture such a home if we can. So much does poetry and 
song enter the daily life that a two-years’ darling frolics about the 
house and lawn humming strains from Schubert or Verdi, Rossini or 
Tschaichowsky. Christmas time is a very festival. On Christmas 
Eve, when all heads have been filled with images of Santa Land, a 
tree is placed in the living room, under which are two dolls and a few 
other simple toys. It is the child’s first Christmas, and the next 
morning all are up early to see her—‘“reactions” shall we say? 
Heaven forbid, for in the home children are more than psychological 
specimens—to see her delight and surprise at poetry come true. 


Mouth all wide and eyes a-stare, 
Then a shout of wild surprise: 
“Look! what Santa Claus left there— 
Two little dolls with golden hair.” 
All on a Christmas morning. 


Darling blue-eyed girl of two, 
Little, sweet-mouthed, wondering one, 
It was Baby Jesus who 
Brought the pretty gifts to you. 
All on a Christmas morning. 
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Happy children, join our cheer; 
Hungry hearts, you join us, too. 
Disappointment comes not here, 
Love enough to last a year. 

All on a Christmas morning. 


This little child learns to sing about the dark-brown river and the 
friendly cow before she is two years of age. She learns them in the 
presence of fields, cattle, and rivers, getting them thus in real life set- 
tings. When the brooks are flooded in the springtime, paper boats 
are made and she is taken down into a meadow where they are set 
afloat. As the boats drift away, Stevenson’s “Dark Brown Is the 
River” is sung to her. She easily remembers the four stanzas and 
recalls them when they are afterwards played for her in the twilight 
from the beautifully illustrated volume of Stevenson’s poems set to 
music. Moreover, she will never forget the poem. It will be as per- 
manent as “Mother Goose,” which, too, has been learned as nearly as 
possible in life situations. Many poems learned in this way cause her 
to think of poetry as a representation of life and to feel the oneness 
of life and art. So real will poetry be to her that at the age of five 
she will wish to hear at one sitting the entire volume of “Peacock Pie” 
and “When We Were Very Young,” and will be able to choose prefer- 
ences. 

Is the picture exaggerated or overdrawn? Not if we are alive to 
the issue. We want our children to get more poetry, not only because 
it will enrich their lives, but because it will beautify their speech. 
Poetry has always enriched both oral and written speech. Only look 
into our best books on education, and you will often find the key to the 
book is some poem the author quotes in his concluding chapter. Ob- 
serve the lecturer who stirs you deeply, and see if he does not summa- 
rize and intensify his thoughts with a word or phrase of the poet’s. 
Glean the pages of the great essayists—Lamb, Hazlitt, and Steven- 
son—and see how they have used phrases spun by the poet’s brain. 
So if we wish children not only to enrich their imagery, but also to 
enliven their conversation to the joy of their playmates and to make 
glad the hearts of their parents, then let us see to it that the demand 
for poetry will be greater. If we insure to them beauty of speech, 
we shall come nearest leading them into purity of thought. 

Our children serve to educate us, even if it results in a failure to 
educate them. We shall probably know after it is too late whether 
we did right or wrong in this matter. Perhaps it is wrong to give 
them so much poetry, since illusion must give way to disillusionment. 
Perhaps, since this age insists on facts, we should give them the bare, 
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unadorned facts of life. Some of us, however, though we have seen 
the facts, have thrown them away in order to get at the truth of life 
more clearly; for life, after all, is what we see in it, and poetry will 
give us a larger sympathy and will cultivate in us the power to see 
life imaginatively, to see our neighbor with hopes and fears rather 
than as a man living next door. 


There’s music in the melting snow, 
If I could hear; 
Sweet whisperings in the shadow fall 
On quiet waters deep and clear, 
If I could hear. 


There’s blue above this city’s smoke, 
If I could see; 
And rosy dawn the whole day long, 
And suns in murky night for me, 
If I could see. 


There’s softness in this horny hand, 

If I could feel; 
A hand that fights on an ill-starred field, 
Whose battle bruises I might heal, 

If I could feel. 


O love, make me for aye like thee, 
A living soul; 

Give me all thy clear sympathy 

To feel, to see, to hear the whole— 
A living soul. 


The love of God, man, and nature—these are the subjects of poetry. 
Therefore, let us saturate our children with it, so that they will both 
live more fully in childhood on account of it and carry it with them 
into adult life—into the home, into the church, into their offices—yes, 
and even into the school, for poor indeed would school life be without 
it, as poor as the nation’s life would be. Not less, then, but more 
poetry is what we need for our children; but especially do we need a 
greater number of teachers in the home and in the school with much 
of the poetic spirit. It is no wonder that children express their pref- 
erences for other things in school when they come from homes where 
so little poetry is read and from teachers who have scarcely heard 
whether there be such as the Holy Ghost. Let us find teachers with 
imaginative insight and give them places in our primary schools, 
and our children may then find and keep what they are in danger of 
losing in present-day America. 
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PERIODICALS AND THEIR INDEXING 


PEARL G. CARLSON 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


Periodicals form a most valuable portion of the book collection of a 
library. They contain much material that has never been reprinted 
in book form; much that is too recent to be yet found in books; and, 
also, some that may be used to supplement, through duplication, mat- 
ter which the library may have in another form. Yet, valuable as 
this material may be, were there not complete and well-made indexes, 
it would remain lost to the would-be user because of the great expen- 
diture of time required and the difficulties included in locating any 
particular item desired. 

The first effective step toward the making of such an index was 
taken by William Frederick Poole when a student at Yale and the 
librarian of a college society. Mr. Poole, aware of the frequent im- 
portance of material in the periodicals in the library and of the diffi- 
culty in finding it when wanted, kept a list of important articles. 
Other librarians at once recognized in the work a real service to 
scholarship. As a result, with the assistance of William Isaac Fletcher 
and the codperation of the American Library Association, there came 
into existence the index known by the name of its originator, Poole’s 
Index to Periodical Literature. This index, together with its sup- 
plements, covers the period from 1802 to 1906, over one hundred and 
five years in all, and indexes articles from'four hundred and seventy 
English and American magazines. It is entirely a subject index. If 
an author’s name appears as an entry word, it is because the author 
is the subject, not the author, of the work. Fiction, poems, and plays 
are listed under the first word of the title, omitting initial articles. 

Other attempts at indexing followed. The Annual Literary Index, 
1892-1904, reached thirteen volumes. This, with the Annual Library 
Index, 1905-1910, and the Cumulative Index, 1896-1903, which in- 
dexed fifty periodicals, have still some value for the period covered. 

In 1901 began our present most important index, the Readers’ Guide 
to Periodical Literature. It began with fifteen popular magazines, 
but in 1903 absorbed the Cumulative Index and in 1911 the Annual 
Library Index. The March, 1928, issue covers one hundred and 
fourteen periodicals. The analysis of books, a feature taken over 
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from the Annual Library Index, was discontinued after 1914, and has 
since been taken over by the Standard Catalog. The antove’ Guide 
of today limits itself to periodicals. 

Entries in the Readers’ Guide are arranged in the same manner as 
those in a library card catalog, the so-called “dictionary arrangement.” 
Author, subject, and title entries are listed alphabetically. If several 
entries begin with the same word, authors are placed first, subjects 
second, and titles third—as, first, England, Jane (an author entry) ; 
second, England (a subject entry) ; and, third, England and Scotland 
(a title entry). Bold-faced type for leading entries and hanging in- 
dention for sub-entries help the eye to pass rapidly down the page and 
to catch quickly the desired reference. The bibliographical data is 
complete and accurate. It includes the author’s full name, if obtain- 
able; the complete title of the article, story, or poem; the name of 
the periodical; the volume, inclusive paging, and date; and additional 
information, such as illustrations and portraits. 

These two publications, Poole’s Index and the Readers’ Guide, fur- 
nish our best sources for material that has appeared in the more pop- 
ular magazines. For anything more closely related to some definite 
field of interest, the inquirer or the research worker must consult 
other sources. Among these is the Jnternational Index to Periodicals, 
an author and subject index to about two hundred periodicals relat- 
ing chiefly to the humanities and science. Seventy-four of these are 
foreign, six languages being represented. There is also the Magazine 
Subject-Index, 1907, continued by the Annual Magazine Subject-Index. 
It is a subject index to American, English, and Canadian periodicals 
and society publications which, with the exception of some history 
periodicals, are not indexed in Poole’s Index or in the Readers’ Guide. 
It specializes in local history and outdoor life, and also in the fine arts. 

The Industrial Arts Index is also a subject index with a range in- 
cluding commercial, business, engineering, and trade periodicals, some 
government publications, and occasionally pamphlets on industry. 

The Public Affairs Information Service, although duplicating some 
of the work done by other indexes, is very useful for articles found in 
periodicals, books, documents, pamphlets, or elsewhere that relate to 
sociology, particularly to political science, economics, finance, and 
commerce. 

The Agricultural Index covers one hundred and twenty-six period- 
icals, either distinctly concerned with agriculture or containing mat- 
ter closely related to the subject, such as would be found in the Jour- 
nal of Bacteriology. It also indexes pamphlets, bulletins, documents, 
and reports on agriculture. Twenty-one countries are included. It 
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has a book-review section for important agricultural books. The 
Index to Farmers’ Bulletins, Nos. 1-1000, 1920, is an index to an 
important series of government publications relating to agricultural 
problems. 

The student of literature must not fail to consult the Bibliography 
of English Language and Literature published annually since 1921 
by the Modern Humanities Research Association. It lists important 
articles on literature which have appeared in periodicals during the 
year, as well as outstanding books of the year. It also refers to the 
better periodical reviews of the books listed. 

The Dramatic Index, of interest to literature and to the drama, is 
an annual cumulation of lists published quarterly in the Bulletin of 
Bibliography. It lists, under subject, articles which appear about the 
drama in English and American periodicals. Every phase of dramatic 
interest is included, such as the theater, actors, illustrations, and 
synopses of plays; and also the texts of plays, whether appearing in 
magazines or in books. Plays are also listed under their titles and 
under the word “drama.” 

Law, medicine, psychology, science, business, trade, engineering, 
religion—all now have their special indexes, of varying degrees of 
completeness. 

Newspapers, too, are receiving attention. To an American library 
the most important is the New York Times Index. It is issued quar- 
terly and enters material under small subjects. Its brief synopses 
of articles provide a summary of contemporary events. References 
are exact, including date, page, and column. Cross references are 
plentiful. Since it furnishes the date of any particular occurrence, it 
serves as a key to all newspapers. 

Foreign countries also have indexes to some of their periodical lit- 
erature. In a large library which possesses much foreign material 
these are very useful; but they are more difficult to use than are the 
American indexes, for their type is fine, their entries run closely to- 
gether, and they too frequently resort to abbreviations for which they 
give no key. 

This brief summary of periodical indexes can give no adequate con- 
ception of their great value to research. They open the door to a vast 
fund of intellectual resources that would, without their aid, lie bur- 
ied—dead to the world of scholarship—within the pages of periodical 
literature. Whether the material is in books or in periodicals, no 
thorough study of any subject can be made without a knowledge of 
the indexes which make that material accessible. 
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ENGLISH COMPOSITION: PRACTICAL OR LITERARY? 


ROSEWELL G. LOWREY 
Blue Mountain College 


“English as a training for efficiency should be distinguished from 
English as a training for the wholesome enjoyment of leisure. . 
The English course should be so arranged as to couple speaking and 
writing for practical purposes with reading of the same character, 
and speaking and writing for pleasure and inspiration with the study 
of the novelists, the playwrights, and the poets.” 

So wrote J. F. Hosic in 1917, voicing a popular assumption which 
few of late have had the hardihood to question. The following quo- 
tations are from textbooks of composition: 

“Practical English for High Schools is a working manual to develop 
the power of effective communication of ideas in such situations as 
occur in ordinary life. It does not aim at appreciation of literature, 
nor at effectiveness in the writing of fiction or literary essays. ; 
The book is the outgrowth of a new movement to distinguish between 
English for work and English for leisure.”—Lewis and Hosic, Prac- 
tical English for High Schools, 1916, Preface, page 3. 

“But the artistic aspects of English composition are not prominent 
in a required elementary course like this; they hardly appear in the 
earlier part of the term, and at no time are indispensable to respec- 
table and creditable work in the course . . . The course is in- 
tended . . . to develop in all a reasonable efficiency in that use 
of the mother tongue which is indispensable in any nenioene or we 
fession.”—Slater, Freshman Rhetoric, 1922, pages 5, 6. 

“The present volume goes further than other books in shaping the 
study of composition and rhetoric so that they will be an asset to the 
pupil on leaving school. The utilitarian aim is revealed throughout. 
The best literary models are used, but the work is essentially practi- 
cal. . . . The authors are not afraid of the term ‘Business Eng- 
lish,’ but recognize it as existing and as having a right to exist.”— 
Claxton and McGinnis, Effective English, 1917, page iii. 

Perhaps, since this textbook “goes further than other books” toward 
utilitarianism and “reveals its utilitarian aim throughout,” even its 


‘Reorganization of English in Secondary Schools, Bureau of Education Bulle- 


tin, 1917, No. 2, page 28. 
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“best literary models” were chosen to illustrate utilitarian virtues. 
But emphasis upon what Mr. Hosic called “writing for pleasure and 
inspiration” is found in the textbooks of Genung, Thorndike, and 
Webster. 

“There is only one name to give to the point of view thus brought to 
light. It is the literary. Rhetoric is literature, taken in its details 
and impulses, literature in the making. Whatever is implied in this, 
the present work frankly accepts.”—Genung, The Working Princi- 
ples of Rhetoric, 1900, page vii. 

“Few teachers would now have the hardihood to separate the study 
of composition from the study of literature. . . . A wise instruc- 
tor, then, will . . . place before his classes examples of liter- 
ary skill which shall be at once models and an inspiration.”—Webster, 
English for Secondary Schools, 1912, page iii. 

“A great style is not only clear and interesting; it is also delightful. 
It has the quality which we call ‘charm,’ or ‘elegance,’ or ‘beauty.’ In 
the selections from the great writers of prose in this book there will 
be a chance to study this quality of beauty in style.’—Thorndike, 
The Elements of Rhetoric and Composition, 1905, page 7. 


WHAT DO THE MODELS IN THE TEXTBOOKS SHOW? 


An analysis of models of composition from the textbooks should 
disclose differences in mechanics of style, due to the differences of 
point of view underlying the choice of models, for models in the text- 
books certainly are chosen to illustrate the excellences which the text- 
books emphasize. 

The accompanying table shows the results of such an analysis. 
From each of the six books, models for analysis were selected at ran- 
dom—that is, at regular intervals. In the books containing a small 
number of models every second model was analyzed. The amount of 
material analyzed was as follows: Genung, 494 sentences, 12,845 
words; Webster, 358 sentences, 11,070 words; Thorndike, 163 sen- 
tences, 3,265 words; Lewis and Hosic, 555 sentences, 11,729 words; 
Claxton and McGinnis, 230 sentences, 6,007 words; Slater, 121 sen- 
tences, 3,400 words. For each book the average? and standard devi- 
ation of the number of words per sentence, the average and standard 
deviation of the number of clauses per sentence, the average of the 
number of independent clauses per sentence, and the average number 
of first-degree, second-degree, and third-degree (or greater) depend- 


*All averages are arithmetic means. The standard deviation is a measure so 
taken that in a normal distribution about two-thirds of the cases fall within one 
standard deviation of the mean. 
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ent clauses per sentence were obtained.? The number of simple sen- 
tences, of compound sentences, of complex sentences, and of com- 
pound-complex sentences (expressed as per cent of the total number 
of sentences) was also determined for each book, as was the propor- 
tion of total vocabulary (expressed as per cent) not found in the first 
5,144 words of the Teacher’s Word Book. 


TABLE 


RESULTS OF THE ANALYSIS OF PROSE MODELS OF COMPOSITION FROM SIX 
TEXTBOOKS OF COMPOSITION 


Textbooks in Literary Textbooks in Practical 
Composition Composition 
| Claxton 
Lewis 
Genung | Webster — and Pe Slater 
Hosic 
nis 

Average number of words per sentence} 26 31 20 21 26 28 
Standard deviation of words per sen- . 

21.7 21.7 19.8 10.9 17.4 13.8 
Average number of clauses per sen- 

2.8 2.4 2.5 22 2.6 
Standard deviation of clauses per sen- 

Average number of independent 

clauses per sentence_._........--- 1.6 1.5 1.5 1.4 LS 1.6 
Average number of first-degree de- 

pendent clauses per sentence-- -_-- 0.96 0.78 0.76 0.71 0.93 0.86 

verage number de- 

pendent clauses per sentence- --_-- 0.16 0.13 0.16 0.09 0.22 0.14 
Average number of third-degree (or 

greater) dependent clauses per sen- 

0.055 | 0.045 | 0.048} 0.016} 0.052} 0.016 
Simple sentences (per cent of total 

number of sentences)_..--...----- 31 35 28 35 27 18 
Compound sentences (per cent of total 

number of sentences).....---.---- 12 16 16 13 13 10 
Complex sentences (per cent of total : 

number of sentences)... ---------- 37 30 34 41 43 50 
Compound-complex sentences (per 

cent of total number of sentences) -_| 20 19 22 11 17 21 
Words not in first 5,144 of Thorndike 

list (per cent of total vocabulary)-_| 7 8.5 11.4 7.6 5.9 10.1 


*A dependent clause of the second degree is a dependent clause within a depend- 
ent clause. A dependent clause of the third degree is a dependent clause within a 
dependent clause within a dependent clause. 


‘Edward L. Thorndike, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1921. “The 
Teacher’s Word Book is an alphabetical list of the 10,000 words which are found 
to occur most widely in a count of about 625,000 words from literature for chil- 
dren; about 3,000,000 words from Bible and English classics; about 300,000 words 
from elementary-school textbooks; about 50,000 words from books about cooking, 
sewing, farming, the trades, and the like; about 90,000 words from the daily news- 
papers; and about 500,000 words from correspondence.” The 5,144 words referred 
to in this study as the “first” of the list are those called by Thorndike “the most 
important,” not those coming first in the alphabetical arrangement. 
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An examination of the table fails to reveal any significant differ- 
ence between “English for efficiency” and “English for pleasure and 
inspiration.” The measures in eleven of the thirteen rows of the 
table appear to bear no relation to the positions of the textbooks on the 
alleged controversy between pleasure and efficiency as objectives. In 
the other two rows, indeed, a difference between the two groups of texts 
is found. All the practical texts are above the median in frequency 
of use of complex sentences, and the literary texts below the median. 
And, again, sentence length seems to be more variable in the literary 
texts, for the standard deviations of the number of words per sen- 
tence is uniformly greater with the literary than with the practical 
texts. These are, however, all the differences observable. May we, 
then, at least conclude that the complex sentence is better adapted to 
practical than to literary use, and that variation in sentence length is 
a literary more than a practical virtue? Possibly not, for a calcula- 
tion of the unreliability of the measures in the table could take no 
account of the ability of the authors of the textbooks to select models 
fairly representative of the points of view avowed. 

In summary of this brief study it may be said that the conclusion 
seems justified that the practical and the literary virtues in English 
composition are so nearly identical that, in spite of the “great argu- 
ment about it, and about,” authors of textbooks fail to select models of 
composition from which mechanical differences between the two types 
of prose may be made manifest. Despite theoretical differences in 
point of view, in positive assertions in the introductions, and in ex- 
tended statements in various chapters of the text, composition text- 
books employ models in which no distinguishable difference can be 


found between “English for efficiency” and “English for pleasure and 
inspiration.” 


THE WEAKNESSES OF THE SMALL HIGH SCHOOL 


JOSEPH ROEMER 
’ Professor of Secondary Education and High School Visitor, University of Florida 


One of the biggest problems confronting American secondary edu- 
cation is the organization and administration of the small high school. 
During the last decade volumes have been written and numerous ex- 


TABLE I 
S1zE oF SBCONDARY SCHOOLS ACCREDITED BY THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 
FOR 1927-28 
Enrollment 
Number 
STATE 
of Schools) Under | 199_199 | 290-499 | 500-999 | 1000-1999 | 2000 and 
100 Over 
ESSE eer 65 8 19 32 1 4 1 
103 23 36 35 6 
92 19 43 21 6 2 1 
North 83 17 17 36 10 
South Carolina..-------- 53 5 16 27 4 
66 12 29 18 3 
155 14 46 53 24 
75 if 31 17 6 3 1 
OS ee 933 165 323 315 86 41 3 
Coat of 77 34.6 33.8 9.2 4.4 


periments have been tried, dealing with some phase of the large high 
school, until we have it pretty well in hand; but so far we have paid 
little attention to the small high school, and as a result it has shown 
but slight improvement. 

The hugeness and seriousness of the problem is felt when we realize 
that, according to the last available report of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, more than 50 per cent of the public high 
schools of the country had 50 or less pupils enrolled and 75 per 
cent had 100 or less enrolled; and that, of all the high schools in the 
country, 84 per cent were classed as rural, of which practically all had 
enrollments of less than 125 pupils. 

The state surveys of Kentucky, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Alabama, and 
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others verify the above statement. In the recent survey of New York 
a study of 609 rural high schools showed that 552 of them were situ- 
ated in centers of 2,500 population or less, and that 332, or 54.5 per 
cent, had enrollments of less than 50 pupils. 

A study of the high schools of the Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools of the Southern States shows that the typical high 
school of the South is small. Two tables, taken from the 1927 Pro- 
ceedings of the Southern Association, exhibit the facts. Table I 
shows the percentages of schools in each state of the association en- 
rolling pupils within certain ranges; Table II shows the largest and 


TABLE II 


Facts RELATIVE TO NUMBER AND SIZE OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS ACCREDITED BY 
THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION FOR 1927-28 


. Number of 
Size of School Enrollment 
STATE 0, 
Sc | Smallest| Largest | Total | Average | Total | Average 
School | School |Number| Per | Enroll- er 
School | ment | School 
PEE Necseatunnkancen 65 40 2,134 987 15 22,473 346 
| ee 97 24 1,353 | 1,205 13 26,118 269 
eee 95 40 958 | 1,079 11 25,711 271 
ee 103 36 1,425 | 1,143 11 24,901 241 
92 42 2,088 | 1,020 11 22,130 241 
SS ee 49 43 597 522 11 8,799 180 
North Carolina..........-- 83 23 1,694 | 1,252 15 26,929 324 
Boute Carolna............ 53 57 1,104 728 14 14,588 275 
ee 25 1,543 845 13 17,577 266 
SS 155 43 1,977 | 3,078 20 67,041 433 
SE 75 39 2,823 | 1,053 14 21,772 290 


smallest school accredited for each state, the average enrollment per 
school for each state, and also the average number of teachers per 
school for each state. 

It is evident that the typical Southern Association secondary school 
is small. Table I shows that 17.7 per cent enroll under 100 pupils; 
that 34.6 per cent enroll between 100 and 199; that 38.8 per cent enroll 
between 200 and 499; that 9.2 per cent enroll between 500 and 999; 
and only 4.7 per cent enroll 1,000 or over. Stated another way, 52.3 
per cent enroll under 200 pupils, 33.8 per cent enroll between 200 and 
499 pupils, and 13.9 per cent enroll 500 or more pupils—that is to 
say, six-sevenths of all the secondary schools accredited by the South- 
ern Association enroll under 500 pupils per school. 

Table II shows the following interesting comparisons: The typical 
Southern Association secondary school employs 14 teachers and en- 
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\ rolls 298 pupils; Virginia has the largest secondary school, with an 
enrollment of 2,823, and North Carolina has the smallest, with an 
enrollment of 23; Texas shows the largest number of pupils per sec- 
ondary school, 433, and Mississippi the smallest, with 180; Texas also 
shows the largest average number of teachers per school, 20, and 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, and Mississippi show the smallest, 
with an average of 11 for each. 

As in the early days of American education we created great num- 
bers of one-teacher rural schools, so under the impetus of the modern 
high-school movement, there have sprung up over the whole nation 
thousands of small, inferior, inefficient high schools, making the two 
problems very similar—in fact, merely enlarging and complicating 
the old rural-school problem. 

As stated above, judging from the studies, experiments, and writ- 
ings published in the field of secondary education, one would conclude 
that there is no small-high-school problem, since these have all had to 
do with the larger high school. But the above facts show very clearly 
that there is a real and vital problem close to the life of the American 
people. It is the purpose of this paper to point out some of the out- 
standing weaknesses of the small high school and, if possible, make 
suggestions for its improvement. 


TEACHING FORCE 


The small high school means: 
1. Excessive teaching load. 

For example, the regulations in one state permit a teacher in 
a first-class high school to teach 6 periods per day as a 
maximum; a second-class, 7 periods; and a third-class, 10 
periods. 

2. Lower standards of teacher qualifications. 

For example, in one state teachers in four-year high schools 
must hold degrees from standard four-year colleges, while 
teachers in one, two, and three-year high schools have to 
have only two years of college training. 

8. Poor distribution of teacher assignment. 

In one and two-teacher high schools there can be little spe- 
cialization, since certain subjects must be taught whether 
or no. 

4. Inferior teachers. 

It is a recognized fact that the larger high schools draw most 

of the best-trained teachers. It is no criticism of the 
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teachers that they seek larger schools where better work 
conditions can be had. The criticism is of the system, not 
the teachers. 
CURRICULA 
The small high school means: 

1. Limited curricula; 

2. Poorly arranged and ill-balanced curricula; 

3. Unjustifiable subject requirements of pupils; 

4. Practically no vocational offerings. 


These four statements can best be discussed together. The New 
York survey says: “The study of the curriculum content of the rural 
high schools shows that it is designed primarily to prepare pupils for 
college. Its program of studies, in the main, contains only the older, 
more traditional, college preparatory subjects and only in a small 
degree the newer college preparatory subjects.” 

The report of the Commissioner of Education referred to above 
gives 56 as the percentage of city high-school pupils pursuing aca- 
demic curricula, as compared with 91 per cent of rural high-school 
pupils. 

Ferris, in the School Review for April, 1923, says: “An analysis of 
curricula suggested by several states for small high schools and of 
reports of the curricula of rural high schools in recent state school 
surveys indicates that the work of the majority of such schools is still 
limited largely to curricula designated primarily as preparation for 
college. The emphasis in most of them is on languages and math- 
ematics. Increased attention is being given to social and natural sci- 
ences. Ancient and medieval history are, however, the social science 
subjects most commonly offered in the first two years. Modern Eng- 
lish history, American history, and other social science subjects that 
may be closely related to American life are generally available only in 
the last two years of the rural high school—a stage reached by less 
than one-half of the pupils. With few exceptions, the work in the 
natural sciences is a ‘pocket edition’ of college science. The work 
of the first two years in the rural high school is largely required of all 
pupils, and the requirements are in subjects preparatory in the nature 
of deferred values. Elective subjects appear usually in the third or 
fourth years only, and find their places as a result of the application 
of no well-defined principles of selection. In the smaller schools, if 
electives are offered, they are likely to consist mainly of additional 
units of the same subjects required in the first two years—namely, 
foreign languages and mathematics. 


mes 
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“Statistics for the country as a whole indicate that approximately 
one-half of the pupils who enter rural high schools never reach the 
third year, and that more than three-fifths of those who enter never 
get as far as the fourth year. Of those who are graduated, less than 
one-half continue in higher educational institutions. Less than 6 out 
of 10 of those continuing their education enter colleges and universi- 
ties.” 

With conditions such as these prevailing, it is readily seen that very 
little is done in the way of training the pupils in these small high 
schools for participation in active life. To understand better the 
significance of this deplorable condition, we have only to compare it 
with the programs of studies of the larger city high schools, with their 
rich curricula offerings. 


mes 


EQUIPMENT 
The small high school means: 
1. Practically no working library; 
2. Very poor science equipment, if any; 
3. Usually no playground equipment; 
4. Almost always no gymnasium or auditorium. 
This condition is to be expected in the small high schools, where 


there is not enough money to pay decent salaries, much less equip 
the school in a suitable manner. 


INSTRUCTION 
The small high school means: 
1. Poor quality of instruction. 

When one or two teachers have to handle all the subjects of 
the curriculum, with practically no equipment, and are 
required to teach seven or eight classes a day, poor teach- 
ing is inevitable. Quite frequently, too, they are com- 
pelled to teach subjects for which they are not properly 
prepared. 

2. Reduced opportunity for supervision. 

It is well agreed that the poorly trained and inexperienced 
teacher usually has to begin work in the small high school, 
with the hope of making good and later being promoted to 
a larger school. The very time in her experience she needs 
help most she gets it least. In discussing this point, Bul- 
letin No. 12, 1923, United States Bureau of Education, 
says: “The rural-school survey of New York revealed the 
fact that the median principal in schools with a high- 
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school enrollment under 50 gave only ten minutes a day 
to supervision of high-school instruction, and that 78 prin- 
cipals in schools of this class gave no time to high-school 
class supervision. In the schools with a high-school en- 
rollment of 50 or more the median principal gave eleven to 
twenty minutes to supervision of instruction in the high 
school.” 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


The small high school means limited possibilities for student activi- 
ties. There aren’t enough pupils to foster activities in: 
. Inter-scholastics ; 
. Intra-scholastics ; 
. Public speaking ; 
. Debating teams; 
School dramatics ; 
School paper ; 
Music clubs, orchestra, glee clubs, etc. ; 
. Special clubs, like radio clubs, kodak clubs, science clubs, etc. 
Meng of our best authorities in secondary education feel that the 
training received in these extra-curricula activities is just as impor- 
tant as that received from textbooks, and that we should organize our 
schools so as to give it. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE 


When we consider the small high school in the light of the above 
and try to devise a plan of improvement, we realize how baffling the 
problem is. In the final analysis, most of these evils are due to either 
a real or an imaginary financial problem. Better teachers, lighter 
teaching load, more supervision, wider curricula offerings, better 
equipment, etc., all mean more money. The crux of the whole matter 
is that nowhere in the economy of our educational thinking can we 
justify the financial outlay necessary to the bringing of these condi- 
tions up to standard under our present organization. By eliminating 
a great number of these useless high schools through consolidation, 
or through the inauguration of some such scheme as the Illinois com- 
munity high-school plan, or by the establishment of more junior high 
schools to feed centrally located and well-organized senior high schools, 
can this problem be solved? Just as we have eliminated great num- 
bers of the one-teacher rural schools in our progress, so must we elim- 
inate by one of the three methods mentioned above a large number of 
our small high schools. Progress will come in no other way. In the 
South, where the county unit of administration is found, improvement 
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is more simple. Each county should maintain in any section of it 
where there is sufficient high-school population and sufficient funds a 
senior high school for all the pupils of that section of the county and 
as many junior high schools as student population and finances will 
permit. All the graduates of these junior high schools should be 
transported to the central senior high school to finish their training. 
By thus providing a well-organized system of junior-senior high 
schools, many of the poorly organized and poorly equipped four-year 
high schools could be eliminated to the advantage of all. 


EDITORIALS 


THE DEAN 


President Homer H. Seerley, of Iowa State Teachers College, re- 
tired in June from active service. The dean of the presidents of 
teachers colleges, he has been serving the educational interests of Iowa 
and of America for forty-two years. 

In 1886 he came to Cedar Falls as president of the Iowa State Nor- 
mal School. During his administration he has been instrumental in 
the school’s becoming a standard four-year degree-granting college 
and one of the best teacher-training institutions in the country. He 
has been president of practically ail the important national councils 
having to do with normal schools. He was one of the leaders of the 
movement that resulted in raising normal schools to teachers colleges. 
He will be mentioned in the history of teacher training in the United 
States along with such presidents as Cyrus Peirce, E. A. Sheldon, and 
John W. Cook. 

Homer Horatio Seerley has been an author; he has been a speaker; 
but this above all, he has been a teacher and a teacher of teachers. 


YOUR SPEECH BETRAYETH YOU 


To fail in an educational position is not necessarily fatal, not neces- 
sarily an unanswerable indictment. It certainly, however, is serious; 
it is a fate to be avoided. A critical survey of the causes of failures 
in teaching would probably be profitable. Undoubtedly, notable 
among such causes would be the tendency to regard lightly the ordi- 
nary canons of English speech. These are tolerant times. It is per- 
haps well, however, that ancient intolerance survives in spots. The 
world has not yet achieved a tolerant attitude toward the teacher 
whose language is gross, or slipshod, or careless. Dependable exact- 
ness in everything is expected of the teacher, and exactness of speech 
is probably symptomatic of exactness in other activities. The teacher 
should think clearly. The nature of his work demands his being able 
to make subtle distinctions in judgment. In such differentiations a 
fine perception of verbal values is vastly helpful. Loose slang and 
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errors in grammar can never be associated with clarity of thought. 
These things being true, professional failures arising from “poor Eng- 
lish” should evoke no surprise. They are not incidental, superficial, 
easily recovered from—the result of a mere lack of surface polish, a 
roughness which may be presumed to cover much genuine worth. 
There seems little occasion to be tolerant of teachers whose language 
continually offends. 


WHAT DOES A SCHOOL-TEACHER LOOK LIKE? 


What does a school-teacher look like, and why does he look like one? 
Also, is there a very convincing reason for his acting like one? What 
kind of clothes does the teacher wear, and after what fashion does he 
have his hair cut? What differentiations in vocabulary set him apart 
from other people? Does the popularity of Ichabod Crane rest upon 
the fact that there are gathered and consolidated in him all those ped- 
agogical fragments belonging by common estimate to the school- 
teacher ? 

There is no doubt that the exterior of a man portrays in part the 
quality of his inward processes—that as he thinks, he looks, and acts, 
and is. There is no doubt that certain attitudes of mind develop cor- 
responding personal eccentricities and poses. For instance, the long 
hair of the congressman of a generation ago. 

But we are coming to know now that certain fundamental social 
standards in dress, manners, and speech apply alike to all men. The 
preacher has been, and is, one of civilization’s most important agents, 
and yet what mountainous tedium does the term preacherish connote! 
The teacher has carried the torch of human enlightenment all down 
the parade of the years, and yet the meaning of the terms teacherish 
and pedantic heaps disrepute upon the teacher himself. 

Society today seems to demand the obliteration of all obvious and 
insistent traces of one’s particular field from one’s appearance and 
action. All agree as to the essential worth of the teacher; but, incon- 
sistently enough, to look like one is an offense. 
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THE NEW BOOKS ON OUR SHELF 


Union List of Serials in Libraries of the United States and Canada. Edited by 
WINIFRED GREGORY. New York: The H. W. Wilson Co., 1927. Price, $66.66. 


It is the opinion of the advisory committee appointed by the American Library 
Association to work with the H. W. Wilson Company that the Union List of 
Serials should be regarded as a “distinct contribution to scholars, research work- 
ers, and investigators.” This opinion is shared by the librarians of the world. 

The Union List of Serials is a bound volume of 1,580 pages, showing, in three 
columns to a page, the extent to which over 75,000 different serials are to be found 
in 225 of the most important libraries in the United States and Canada. 

A serial is defined as a “publication not issued by a government agency, appear- 
ing at regular or stated periods of less than a year, and including articles on vari- 
ous subjects.” 

Underneath the titles in each of the three columns on each page of the Union 
List there is a double column of abbreviations of the libraries owning “runs” of 
the titles. A library abbreviation or symbol is made of a combination of letters 
for state, city, and library. The state symbol alone shows the state library, fol- 
lowed by H, the historical library, and followed by U, the state university. Thus 
I indicates the Illinois State Library; IH, the Illinois State Historical Library; 
IU, the Illinois State University Library. The state symbol, followed by the city 
symbol alone, indicates the public library; and when followed by another letter, it 
shows a special library in that city. Thus IC would indicate the Chicago Public 
Library; ICJ, the John Crerar Library; ICU, the University of Chicago Library. 

The full titles of the codperating libraries are conveniently given with their 
symbols on the end papers of the volume. 

On the right of the symbols, under the titles on each page, are given the figures 
indicating the extent of the holdings of the various libraries. A plus sign indi- 
cates that the serial is currently received and that the set is complete from the 
last date or volume number given. 

During the past year the present writer has had occasion to assist a number of 
students preparing for the doctorate at a university located in New York City 
while instructing elsewhere. A scribbled note for an inter-library loan of a pe- 
riodical would come in thus: “Ann. Sci. Ecole Norm. Sup. 1901.” Recognizing 
this to be a request for a publication of the Paris school, the Ecole Normale 
Superieure, the writer would follow the Library of Congress rule for the entry of 
such a publication, find it under Paris in the Union List, and observe that NNC 
(Columbia University) had reported a set of the Annales Scientifiques, including 
the year 1901. Then, if a telephone communication with the library at Columbia 
revealed that the volume in question was not at the moment available for loan, 
the Union List indicated at once that NJP (Princeton University) was the next 
nearest library to which a borrower might apply. 

The need of a union list of serials in American libraries has long been felt; but 
mechanical, bibliographical, and financial difficulties have delayed its appearance. 
So far as the American Library Association is concerned, the earliest official action 
toward it was taken at the meeting of the Publishing Board in January, 1913, 
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when a letter was presented from Mr. E. C. Richardson, then librarian of Prince- 
ton University, urging the preparation and printing of a union list of periodicals 
and asking whether the National Association could help in such a project. 

In 1915, Mr. Malcolm G. Wyer, then librarian of the University of Nebraska, 
asked Mr. Frank Peterson to prepare a list of periodicals and serials in the various 
libraries of that university. Later it was decided to extend this list to libraries in 
Lincoln, Omaha, and other Nebraska cities, thirteen libraries in all. The work 
was completed late in 1916, and Mr. Wyer asked the H. W. Wilson Company for a 
quotation on the cost of printing the list in an edition of 500, copies. 

At the midwinter meeting of the American Library Association, held in Chicago 
in 1916, Mr. Wyer announced, his intention of printing the Nebraska list; where- 
upon Mr. James T. Gerould, then librarian of the University of Minnesota; Mr. 
Walter M. Smith, librarian of the University of Wisconsin; and Mr. P. L. Wind- 
sor, librarian of the University of Illinois, suggested that it be extended to include 
their collections. Mr. Clement W. Andrews, as librarian of the John Crerar Li- 
brary and as the chairman of the committee to which the suggestion of Mr. Rich- 
ardson had been referred in 1913, urged inclusion of the libraries of the north- 
central region. 

The World War stopped progress on the work, until at the Detroit conference of 
the American Library Association in June, 1922, a committee, with Mr. H. M. 
Lydenberg, reference librarian of the New York Public Library, as chairman, 
made the following report: 

“At a meeting of the Western University Librarians held in Chicago, December 
30, Mr. H. W. Wilson presented a plan for a national union list of periodicals to be 
issued in parts on a subscription basis similar to that of periodicals. This plan 
your committee thinks so worthy of consideration that we indorse the recommen- 
dation of the librarians’ conference that the Executive Board appoint a committee 
to advise with Messrs. Wilson and Company and supervise the execution of the 
plan.” 

The new committee, with the original chairman, sent its first appeal to the 
library world in December, 1922, putting the expense at something like $36,000 
and suggesting that the cost be met by an agreement of forty libraries to pay $300 
a year for three years. Toward the end of 1923 sufficient subscriptions had been 
received to justify the beginning of work, and on January 1, 1924, Miss Winifred 
Gregory began to serve as editor. After the return of the checked provisional 
editions between March, 1924, and December, 1926, and after the addition of many 
codperating libraries, the editorial force compiled the final edition, which is now 
available to all the noncodéperating libraries at a cost of $66.66. 

The primary purpose of the List is to locate serials for reference use. It should, 
however, be of value as a buying guide in the library’s special field and as an aid 
to the completion of useful sets. It raises the question as to the desirability of 
purchasing sets of secondary importance, since if they are readily available, dupli- 
cation may be unwise. The bibliographical information is particularly useful to 
cataloguers. As an exchange list, it should be used to clear library shelves of 
partial and unused sets. 

Great praise is due the committee and the editor for having at length brought to 
completion so useful a reference tool. Let us also not forget the 225 unsung 
heroes who, as regular staff members of the 225 libraries scattered from coast to 
coast, compiled and submitted the records of the serial holdings for the variously 
located institutions. J. E. T. 
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The American Race Problem. By E. B. Reuter (University of Iowa). New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1927. Pp. xii +448. Price, $2.75. 


A scholarly presentation of the negro in American life. Out of the mass of pas- 
sionate material written on this subject the author selects and weighs carefully 
and writes impartially. The book begins with a brief history of the negro in 
America. The problems common to all mingling races—such as racial differences, 
prejudices, assimilation, and amalgamation—are then discussed. Finally, the 
problems common to all peoples—such as those of health, family life, religion, 
economic status, and education—are taken up. This is a valuable book to stu- 
dents of sociology. The title is too broad. The negro does not constitute the only 
race problem in America. O. C. A. 


Intelligence Measurement. By S.C. Kons. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1927. 

Pp. xii + 312. 

This is a reprint without revision of the well-known monograph first printed in 
1923, but completed a couple of years earlier. It describes the construction and 
standardization of a block-design test which carries out in performance tests the 
“completion method” of intelligence testing originated by Ebbinghaus. J. P. 


Special Day Pageants for Little People. By Marion KENNEDY and KATHERINE 
ISABEL BEMIS. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1927. Pp. 43. Price, $1.50. 


There is a lack of illustrations and of material; therefore not very helpful for 
inexperienced teachers. A. D. B. 


A Short Outline of Comparative Psychology. By C. J. WARDEN (Columbia Uni- 
versity). New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1927. Pp. 96. Price, $1. 

Of late years experiments on animal behavior have contributed one of the best 
chapters in modern psychology. Because of the fact that the introspective meth- 
ods of the subjective psychologists were obviously sterile in this field, the investi- 
gators have been forced to objective, well-controlled procedure in experimentation. 
Many genetic problems can be worked out in this field better than in human psy- 
chology because of the shortness of generations of certain animals and of the 
complete control of the subjects. Already comparative psychology has made many 
extremely valuable contributions to psychology in general, ranging from the field 
of sensory discrimination, through learning, to that of motivation. It is appro- 
priate, then, to have this little volume, which sketches man’s attitude toward the 
mental factors in the behavior of animals from the period of ancient animal lore 
to the present scientific age of experimentation with animal behavior. 7 


Letters from a County School Superintendent to His Daughter. By Davin JOHN- 

STON MALCOLM. New York: Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co., 1927. 

A readable book of short letters concerning various problems which confront a 
teacher. The treatment should prove helpful, particularly to the young and inex- 
perienced teacher. The topics treated concern largely questions of management 
and of personal relations and responsibilities of teachers. The author has yielded 
to a very natural temptation to state certain of his theories as well established 
and generally accepted truths. This is particularly true in his discussion of hot 
lunches, of domestic science, and of the school newspaper. As a whole, the book 
is one of practical suggestions of some value, rather than a contribution to either 
the philosophy of rural education or our knowledge concerning rural-school pro- 
cedure. N. F. 
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A Guide to Thinking. By OLIN TEMPLIN and ANNA MCCRACKEN (University of 
Kansas). New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1927. Pp. xiv+ 252. Price, 
$1.50. 

This little volume has been prepared for the avowed purpose of affording train- 
ing in correct thinking. The authors show great faith in the transfer effect to 
general thinking of the practice in juggling of old scholastic terms now obsolete. 
It should be a part of correct thinking to keep abreast of current developments in 
subjects of science related to one’s own field; yet in this 1927 book we read: 
“When two ideas are associated in a known relationship, they become a judg- 
ment;” “Words were made for the purpose of representing ideas;” “Higher up in 
the scale, consciousness appeared and played a large role in this adaptation of the 
organisms,” etc. The conception of “ideas” and the assumed constant meaning 
of terms in different relationships cannot today be defended. Everything is over- 
formalized. One looks in vain in the chapter on Pathology of Thinking—a good 
subject—for the real bases of such pathology. The book, however, is not without 
merit. There is, for example, a good brief discussion of experimentation in the 
sciences. How well it will add to the training of “right thinking in everyday life” 
is an open question. sak. 


Gymnastics in Education. By WILLIAM J. CROMIE (University of Pennsylvania). 

Philadelphia: Lea and Febiger, 1925. Pp. ix + 220. ; 

This book contains an over-emphasis on formal gymnastics. It is a good book 
for the one who emphasizes formal over informal, or natural, activities; but for 
the rest of us it is merely a contribution to a now half-discarded system of gym- 
nastics. A. D. B. 


A Syllabus of the History of Western Europe. By F.C. PALM. Boston: Ginn & 

Co., 1927. Pp. viii+102. Price, $1. 

Dr. Palm has produced a syllabus which is extremely valuable to the college 
teacher as well as to the high-school history teacher. It gives an outline and a 
list of weekly assignments for a general course in world history covering the 
period extending from ancient civilization to the readjustment after the World 
War. The syllabus is divided into two parts. Part One contains sixteen topics 
or assignments on the background of modern history. Part Two gives a like num- 
ber of assignments on modern European history. For each topic there is a prin- 
cipal assignment, suggestions for map study, and collateral reading. The sug- 
gested readings are carefully selected and are a great help for the beginning 
teacher. In the selection of topics Professor Palm was guided largely by the 
traditional idea of political history; however, in the choice of the readings he did 
not overlook the social, economic, and other phases. Appendix A contains a list 
of well-selected optional and collateral readings which will help the teacher build 
up the history library. Appendix B contains some of the most important histor- 
ical novels. This syllabus should have a place in the history library. F. P. W. 


The Fundamental Concepts of Physics in the Light of Modern Discovery. By 

Pau. R. Hey. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 1926. Pp. xii + 112. 

Three chapters—The Eighteenth Century: The Century of Materialism; The 
Nineteenth Century: The Century of Correlation; The Twentieth Century: The 
Century of Hope. Philosophy, as well as physics. Not for giddy freshmen, but 
for well-filled heads. H, A. W. 
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The Teaching of Ideals. By W. W. CHarTeRsS. New York: The Macmillan Co., 

1927. Pp. xiv + 372. 

Can character and ideals be successfully subjected to the job-analysis process? 
If so, does this process constitute a scientific basis for character education? These 
two questions imply two great objections that may be offered to this volume. The 
conscientious teacher will not be troubled by such questions, however, for he finds 
in the book much sound advice and valuable suggestion. Character education is 
definitely lifted from its too-prevalent status of incidental, and therefore acci- 
dental, instruction. The book challenges the teacher to give moral training a 
definite and positive place in his day’s work. The instruction process must be 
individual and specific rather than wholesale in application. Six chapters deal 
largely with technique; eleven chapters, probably the most valuable, deal with 
methods of instruction, the last with the teacher’s qualifications. A very com- 
plete and suggestive bibliography is included. M. L. A. 


Types of Mind and Body. By E. M1tuer (West End Hospital for Nervous Dis- 
eases, London). New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1927. Pp. 95. Price, $1. 
This is a rather sound little book written for the general reader “to show how, 

at the polar opposites of human form, striking characteristics exist which justify 

some degree of standardization upon which a psycho-physics of character can be 
built.” Kretschner’s pyknic (compact) and asthenic (tall and lean) types are 
interestingly discussed in relation to endocrines and their effects on metabolism. 

The organism is treated as an integrated lynamic system in nature. The cyclo- 

thymes (manic-depressives) are related to the pyenic and the schizothymes (di- 

vided selves) to the asthenics, following the work of Kraepelin. Some historical 

illustrations are given. The “types” are properly recognized as being in reality 
not types at all, or markedly distinct forms, but representatives of the extremes 
of a system of gradations. The reader will be interested to find his own classifi- 


cation among these “types” and to see what diseases and tendencies he is supposed 
to be most subject to. a. P. 


The Junior High School. By LEonarD V. Koos (University of Minnesota). Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co., 1927. Pp. xiv+ 506. Price, $2.40. 

Professor Koos has brought up to date his earlier volume bearing the same title. 
The book is an enlargement of his earlier treatment of the junior high school. Not 
least of the merits of the book is the manner in which selected bibliographical 
material has been included. A large amount of material dealing with the junior 
high school has been carefully organized, the value of which is enhanced by the 
author’s critical summaries. C. W. K. 


A Laboratory Study in Democracy. By EaRLE D. BRUNER. Garden City, N. Y.: 

Doubleday, Page & Co., 1927. Pp. xiv +262. Price, $2.50. 

The author is director of the George Junior Republic of Western Pennsylvania. 
This republic is an experiment in social control, and was established for the pur- 
pose of trying to develop good citizens out of certain types of delinquents. The 
plan in general is to allow those who “enter” the republic to govern themselves. 
Naturally a system of government similar to our own was set up. The book deals 
largely with the experiences of the school as seen by the author. It discusses 
largely specific types and cases of delinquents. The book should be read by psy- 
chologists, sociologists, juvenile judges, social workers, and teachers. Written in 
a simple and interesting style. O. C. A. 
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Social Psychology Interpreted. By JESSE WILLIAM SPROWLS (St. John College). 
Baltimore: The Williams and Wilkins Co., 1927. Pp. xii +268. Price, $4. 
While this book is intended for students who are beginning the study of social 

psychology, its methods and problems are, in fact, those suitable only to students 

who have some acquaintance with the subject and who can profit by the extremely 

general historical and critical survey made by the author. The author shows a 

wide acquaintance with the theoretical literature on the subject, but he does not 

come down to definite and concrete scientific procedure in evaluating the different 
theories considered. Feeding the beginner in any subject on theories before he 
has really come into first-hand contact with the facts and the methods of their 
derivation is not a method that produces independence in thinking and in the 
search for truth; instead, in tends to develop cramming methods and the quoting 
of opinion as authority. The book begins with a consideration of the origin and 
nature of social psychology, theories of instincts, of social forces, group mind, etc., 
and takes the reader up through the problems of social organization, conflicts of 
culture and of groups, including recent conflicts concerning evolution and religion. 

Chapters on the “psychology of interaction,” methods in social psychology, “laws” 

of social psychology, and conclusions and interpretations complete the book. The 

author concludes that social psychology is still in its infancy, and that its progress 
depends on the establishment of definite facts. Numerous references are given. 

As a general survey, the book is valuable to the reader somewhat oriented in the 

field covered, although plenty of room will be found for disagreement with the 

author. 


Oriental and Character Dances. By HELEN Frost. New York: A. S. Barnes & 
Co., 1927. Pp. 113. Price, $3. 


The need for such a book has been felt for some time. Valuable for college 
physical education classes. A. D. B. 


Beginner’s History of United States. By JAMES A. WoopsuRN (Indiana Univer- 
sity) and T. F. Moran (Purdue University). New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1927. Pp. ix +498. Price, $1.40. 

An interesting account for those who do not enter the junior high school. The 
work is well adapted to younger pupils. Problems and projects are made use of. 

At the end of the chapters are found valuable “hints and questions.” F. P. W. 


Food Infections and Food Intoxications. By SAMUEL REED DAMON. Baltimore: 

Williams & Wilkins Co., 1928. Pp. viii + 266. Price, $4. 

A detailed discussion of those peculiar illnesses that come from foods. Three 
sections—infections, such as typhoid; intoxications, such as potato poisoning; and 
parasites, such as trichina—carefully distinguished. It should be on the health 
shelf of the library. 


The Frontier in American Literature. By Lucy Lockwoop Hazarp. New York: 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1927. Pp. xx +308. Price, $2.75. 

Ever since Professor Turner’s brilliant essay on “The Significance of the Front- 
ier in American History,” interest in the frontier has grown. This volume at- 
tempts to do for American literature what Turner’s essay did for American history. 
While it is a contribution to both history and literature, one has a feeling that 
only a beginning has been made, and much remains to be done in this field. 

P: W. 
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Dances of Our Pioneers. By Grace L. RYAN (Central Michigan Normal School). 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1926. Pp. 32. Price, $3. 


A very satisfactory book for physical education teachers. A. D. B. 


The Story of the English. By H. A. GUERBER. Cincinnati: American Book Co., 

1924. Pp. 354 + xvi. 

The Story of the English consists of more than a hundred stories, or “little pav- 
ing stones,” as the author calls them, dealing with England and the English from 
early days down through the World War. The point of view of the author, as 
stated in the preface (page 6), is, from the standpoint of modern historical scholar- 
ship, essentially vicious. “To enrich young minds,” he says, “and to emphasize 
the need of patient endeavor, courage, faithfulness, gentleness, truthfulness, and 
all other desirable qualities, all that is good has been heartily commended and all 
that is base has been made to appear in an unfavorable light.” The work has 
been deliberately designed, therefore, to inculcate into the minds of the young 
readers what the author considers to be the cardinal virtues. Without question- 
ing the value of the qualities enumerated, we must say that historical truth, 
whether base or commendable, should be presented with the greatest possible 
degree of fairness and then allowed to have its own effects on the readers. Any 
other type of treatment fills the minds of pupils with half truths and dwarfed 
and distorted notions of things. Furthermore, this book abounds with stories 
whose authenticity is extremely doubtful. King Arthur is treated as a historical 
character and the Jenkins’ ear story is presented as fact. “One day,” runs the 
story (pages 298, 299), “a Spanish captain roughly tore off the ear of an English- 
man named Jenkins.” Reputable historians speak of this story as exaggerated or 
doubtful, but not so this volume of “little paving stones.” Nor would any one get 
the idea from this book that Magna Carta was a feudal document (page 122). 
But, in spite of its defects, the work has value. It is interestingly written, con- 
tains some well and universally recognized historical truths, and will not be dan- 
gerous in the hands of children provided their teacher aids them in distinguishing 
between fact and fiction. J.B.S. 


Intelligence Tests for Ages Six to Maturity: Instruction Manual. By F. KuHL- 
MANN and Rose G. ANDERSON. Minneapolis, Minn.: The Educational Test 
Bureau, 1927. 


These tests are the work chiefly of a man who has spent his life at testing indi- 
viduals of all ranges of intelligence. Since 1916, we are told in the manual, over 
30,000 school children have been tested with these tests, which are now for the 
first time published in complete form. There are eight series, one for each grade 
from first to sixth, one for seventh and eighth, and one for the range from the 
ninth grade to maturity, comprising in all thirty-five tests (survivals of over one 
hundred tried out). They are arranged in “a gradually ascending series, begin- 
ning where an average five-year-old child can pass some trials and ending where 
no adult can pass all. They may be used either for group or individual testing 
and are standardized on the principle of median mental age used by Pintner. The 
authors believe that “this method has more and greater merits than was real- 
ized.” The test materials to be used are assembled into eight separate booklets, 
with scoring and other cards, sheets containing norms, etc.; but for convenience 
all instructions are also printed in the left-hand pages of the manual. Unfortu- 
nately, reliability and validity measures are not included, but references are given 
to such publications on the tests as have been made. J. P. 
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Athletic Dances and Simple Clogs. By Marsorie HILLAS and MARIAN KNIGHTON. 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1926. 
This book satisfies a need for a book of clogs for use in high schools and colleges. 
A.D. B. 


The Father in Primitive Psychology. By BRONISLAW MALINOWSKI. New York: 

W. W. Norton & Co., 1927. Pp. 95. Price, $1. 

The author has made three different trips to the Trobriand Islands, a coral 
archipelago northeast of New Guinea, and has studied these people extensively at 
first hand. These natives have a matrilineal society, and the relations of physical 
fatherhood are not only not understood by them, but definitely argued against 
when suggested. Various facts showing genetic relationships of father and chil- 
dren are denied; the natives are blinded to them by tradition. Yet, strangely 
enough, similarity in features between father and child is looked for and ad- 
mitted, while that between the child and its mother (or any of its brothers or sis- 
ters) is not only denied, even when glaringly present, but the suggestion of it is 
strongly resented and is socially offensive. The father is, however, a social neces- 
sity in the family. The book is an interesting study of aspects of social regula- 
tion and taboo, and the author incidentally brings out the difficulty of introducing 
the Christian conception of the fatherhood of God to this matrilineal society. 


Physiology and Human Life. By RoBerT A. BUDINGTON (Oberlin). Newark, N. 

J.: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1927. Pp. v +426. Price, $1.56. 

This book is based on Advanced Physiology and Hygiene, by Conn and the 
author, and is designed as a textbook for use in high schools, normal schools, and 
junior colleges. At the end of each chapter are exercises and references, while 
at the back of the book are given laboratory exercises, tables of metric units of 
measure, and formule for making various substances mentioned in the book. A 
list of new firms dealing in supplies is also added. The book is based on the view 
that a sound knowledge of biology applied to practical living is of very great 
value, and the author attempts to put such knowledge into a form that will cor- 
relate with habits of correct living. pe 3 


General Chemistry. By eight joint authors: W. H. CuarKk (Texas College of In- 
dustrial Arts), F. H. CurreNs (West Illinois State Teachers College), Har- 
RISON HALE (University of Arkansas), F. H. HEATH (University of Florida), 
L. J. Lewis (Florida State College for Women), G. W. MUHLEMAN (Hamline 
University), E. A. VUILLEUMIER (Dickinson College), Orro O. Watts (Sim- 
mons University). McComb, IIl.: The Miner Publishing Co., 1927. 

Each author, in general, prepared that portion of the book in which his chief 
interest lies. For this reason it may be that the book is equally strong in all 
sections—a criterion not met in many texts. Industrial chemistry is particularly 
featured. Much space is usefully employed with structural formulas. The line 
drawings, unfortunately and unnecessarily, are crude—juvenile, in fact—in their 
execution. H. A. W. 


The Physiology of Exercise. By JAMES Hurr McCurpy. Philadelphia: Lea and 
Febiger, 1924. Pp. xv + 242. 


This is a good book on exercise for teachers and students in physical education. 
A. D. B. 
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A Treasury of Tales for Little Folks. By Marsory Bruce. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., 1927. Pp. 284. Price, $3. 


The old, tried-and-not-found-wanting stories for children retold with new words. 
Just the right length, too. Pictures of the type that make little eyes pop. 


In Our Times. By ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart (Harvard University). New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. xix + 509. 


This is the fifth volume of Source Readers in American History. It is valuable 
for students in junior and senior high schools. A variety of material which illus- 
trates the activities in which people engage in the present generation is presented. 
The period covered is from 1877 to the present. The material selected illustrates 
the social and economic activities of the people of the United States. This vol- 
ume should be used as collateral reading in every high school. te. fw. 


Clinical and Abnormal Psychology. By J. E. WALLACE WALLIN (Miami Univer- 
sity). Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927. Pp. xxii +649. Price, $3. 


This is a companion volume to the author’s The Education of Handicapped 
Children, 1924, and deals with mental and other developmental defects and their 
diagnosis, together with remedial measures. In the words of the author: “It aims 
to give a fairly adequate picture of the inner mechanism of the psychological and 
psychoeducational clinic, and to touch incidentally upon various topics in abnor- 
mal psychology with which the clinical psychologist, mental and educational 
tester, special-class teacher, visiting teacher, social worker, medical student pre- 
paring for work in mental hygiene, and others interested in abnormal-behavior 
problems should be familiar.” It is the outgrowth of over seventeen years of 
work of a varied nature in this line by the author, and “has included the individual 
examination of seven thousand cases, the organization and administration of sys- 
tems of developmental and reconstructive training,” ete. The book is comprehen- 
sive in its scope and nontechical in its presentation; and, coming from the hand of 
an experienced and recognized authority, it should be highly useful not only to 
clinical psychologists and other specialists, but also to administrators and teach- 
ers, who need an intelligent view of what is being done in certain centers and 
should be done in many more for the maladjusted child. o, 2 


Treasure Trails: Pleasant Pathways. By WILHELMINA HARPER and AYLMER J. 
HAMILTON. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. 262. 


More than a reader—an alluring introduction (for fourth graders) to good 
books. Irresistible. 


British Politics in Transition. By Epwarp McCHESNEY SAaIT (University of Cal- 
ifornia) and Davip P. Barrows (University of California). Yonkers, N. Y.: 
World Book Co., 1925. Pp. xvi+ 319. Price, $1.80. 


Professors Sait and Barrows have produced a valuable handbook for the study 
of recent developments in the British governmental system. The work comprises 
official speeches, debates, and extracts from documents, newspaper and magazine 
articles. The “case” or topical arrangement of material has been employed, the 
main headings being: The Monarch, The Cabinet, The Civil Service, The Electo- 
rate, The House of Commons, The House of Lords, Party, and Home Rule and 
Devolution. The authors are to be commended for the judicious selection and 
grouping of their materials. The small print, very trying on the eyes, is the prin- 
cipal defect in the work. J. B.S. 
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The Psychology of Play Activities. By Harvey C. LEHMAN and Paut A. WiTTy 
(University of Kansas). New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1927. Pp. xviii + 242. 
Price, $2. 

The authors of this book have not attempted a definition of play, but have con- 
sidered as play those activities “which individuals exhibit ‘just because they want 
to.’” They have kept close to facts throughout, giving but a short and appro- 
priate summary of theories of play. Through a technique developed by them- 
selves and applied to numerous children they have shown that there are no marked 
or sudden changes through the “growth periods;” that sex differences in plays are 
less marked than is usually supposed; that negro children are “more social in their 
play than white children,” though the basis of this difference is not cleared up, 
as the authors admit; that gifted children are more solitary in their play than 
average children; that dull children turn to social plays more frequently than nor- 
mal or mentally accelerated children and avoid certain individual activities in 
which they are weak, etc. The highly intelligent child seems to have more indi- 
viduality and so to be attracted less to group or social activities. The study is 
thoroughly modern and empirical in its viewpoint, and numerous references are 
cited. The book should be valuable not only to educators, but to parents and to 
all who are interested in recreation—and who is not? pe 


The Community Use of Schools. By ELEANOR T. GLUECK. Baltimore: Williams 
& Wilkins Co., 1927. : 


A study of present practice in regard to the community use of school buildings. 
It indicates a slow, steady growth in the use of school buildings for community 
purposes. Four types of use are distinguished: (1) by various local groups and 
organizations at any times not interfering with the regular activities; (2) by 
enterprises initiated and supervised by boards of education; (3) by the day schools 
themselves in community activities such as the parent-teacher associations; (4) by 
activities wholly self-governing and self-supporting. Some rather arbitrary defi- 
nitions (perhaps necessary) have been used, which make the study itself subject 
to some care in interpretation. 

The book constitutes a real attempt to find out the present situation and to eval- 
uate the movement. Much material is presented, showing how things are being 
worked out in places where the movement is successful. The book should be help- 
ful and suggestive to school administrators and others who are attempting such a 
program. N. F. 


Grammar and Punctuation. By HENRY SEIDEL CANBY and JOHN BAKER OPDYCKE. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. vi + 211. 


Part II of The Mechanics of Composition, now bound separately. 


A College Grammar. By Mason LonG. New York: The Ronald Press Co., 1928. 
Pp. vi + 323. Price, $3. 


Unconventional, refreshing, stimulating, readable; but hardly a college gram- 
mar. A grammar for use, consistently written for the user of language, not for 
the scholar. No historical materials whatever. A book for the intelligent man 
of the street—or the college student of that sort. A college course built on an 
historical basis would use Sweet or, better yet, import Jespersen. A really thor- 
ough college study of English grammar, suitable for majors, must depend largely 
on the great European grammarians—Jespersen, Poutsma, Kriiger, Kruisinga, 
and the older Maetzner and Koch. C.82. 
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Everyday English. By CAROLINE L. LarrD, HALLIE D. WALKER, and ANNA M. 

Locke. Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson & Co., 1926. Pp. vi + 506. 

A mixture of old and new. The forms of discourse, “the long theme,” “the 
study of poetry,” and grammar review, yet some vibrant, stimulating modern ma- 
terial interspersed. Not much Everyday English, however, except the title. 

General Chemistry. By THoMAS McCUTCHEON (University of Pennsylvania) and 


Harry SELTZ (Carnegie Institute of Technology). New York: D. Van Nos- 
trand Co., 1927. Pp. x + 415. 


A useful textbook. A happy combination of two points of view—the theoret- 
ical first and the descriptive last. The teacher can accent whichever phase he 
wishes; he can run the two parallel, or he can proceed from the one to the other. 


A good teacher will welcome the opportunities for variety of method that are 
offered. 


What’s Wrong with American Education? By Davip SNEDDEN (Columbia Uni- 
versity). Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1927. Pp. ix+379. Price, $2. 
In an attractive manner Professor Snedden analyzes the complex system of 

American schools and other educational agencies. He shows that we have no 

clearly defined educational objectives, and that one of our greatest needs is for 

research into the fields of educational values. D. M. CLEMENTs. 


English in State Teachers Colleges. By Ipa A. JEweTT. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1928. (Contributions to 
Education, No. 286.) Pp. 180. Price (cloth), $1.75. 

A study of the titles of teachers-college courses in English offered in 1925 and 
in 1900. No effort is made to go beneath course titles to the actual content as 
taught. Consequently the study is in nomenclature, rather than in trend of ideas. 
Thorough, within its limitations. No attention is paid to courses as parts of cur- 
ricula, although this relationship is now pretty generally regarded as dominant in 
significance. A truly searching study in this field will have to penetrate to basic 
ideas and attitudes, to consider all courses as mere parts of continuous curricula, 


and to record instructional ideals and aspirations not yet formally set forth in 
published statements. 6.2. 


Introduction to Organic Chemistry. By ROGER WILLIAMS (University of Oregon). 

New York: D. Van Nostrand Co., 1927. Pp. ix +965. Price, $3.50. 

When a text on organic chemistry is liberal in the space devoted to structural 
formulas, we know it is teachable; when it is unusually liberal, we begin to be 
impressed by it; when it economizes space by means of neatly lettered cuts without 
sacrifice of clearness, we realize that it is unique. H, A. W. 


World History Today. By ALBERT E. McKINLEY, ARTHUR C. HOWLAND, and Mat- 

THEW L. DANN. New York: American Book Co., 1927. Pp. x + 821. 

The first seven chapters of this book treat ‘“‘World History Before 1789.” This 
makes it possible to use this volume as a text for a one-year course in world his- 
tory. With the omission of this first section, or using it for review, the book be- 
comes a companion volume to “World History in the Making,” by the same authors. 

Written on the same general plan as the volume just cited, this book is profuse 
with illustrations, references, and questions. The great social, economic, and 
industrial movements are well presented, not subordinated to political history. 
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American Indian and Other Folk Dances. By Mary SEVERANCE SHAFTER. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1927. Pp. 177. Price, $3. 
A splendid contribution to this field of physical education in colleges and high 
schools. A. D. B. 


The Stanford Spanish Tests. By AURELIO M. ESPINOSA and TRUMAN L. KELLEY. 
Stanford University (Cal.) Press, 1927. 


World History in the Making. By ALBERT E. McKINLEY, ARTHUR C. HOWLAND, 
and MATTHEW L. DANN. New York: American Book Co., 1927. Pp. x + 742. 


The story of human progress from prehistoric times to the end of the eighteenth 
century, for use in the ninth or tenth grade, either for a year or a half-year course. 
Pictures, reading lists, maps, and questions. With a companion volume, “World 
History Today,” it gives suitable material for a high-school course in world his- 
tory covering either one or two years. 


Geology and Natural Resources of Colorado. By RUSSELL D. GEORGE. University 
of Colorado, Boulder, Col., 1927. Pp. xiv + 228. Price, $2. 


A technical reference book, which is to be classed among the best of treatises on 
the geology of states. A. E. P. 


Elementary Physical Chemistry. By HuGu S. TayLor (Princeton University). 

New York: D. Van Nostrand Co., 1927. Pp. ix +531. Price, $3.75. 

An up-to-date and comprehensive book on elementary physical chemistry. The 
sections on the atomic concept of matter and on crystalline structure are especially 
well developed and presented. Diagrams are effectively used. A knowledge of 
calculus is necessary for adequate comprehension of the subject matter. 


Practical Football and How to Teach It. By G. S. LowMan. New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Co., 1927. Pp. xx + 280. Price, $4. 


An excellent book to recommend to football coaches. The subject is thoroughly 
covered. A. D. B. 


Reading and Literature. By MELVIN E. Haccerty. Yonkers, N. Y.: World 
Book Co., 1927. Vols. land II. Pp. 575 and 576. Price, $1.36 each. 


An anthology of junior high-school literature made by a distinguished professor 
of educational psychology and dean of a school of education. A further illustra- 
tion that a professorship in psychology or education makes one fit for anything. 
Subject-matter fields are subordinate. Standard selections and some others, ar- 
ranged under twenty-six subject-matter headings. Apparatus, notes, and short 
reading lists. Co 


Lummis-Schawe Health Readers: Book I, The Safety Hill of Health; Book II, 
Building My House of Health. By Jessie I. LUMMIS and WILLIEDELL SCHAWE. 
New York: World Book Co., 1927. Book I, 96 pp.; price, 68 cents; Book II, 141 
pp.; price, 72 cents. 

Unique games and stories, healthful habits the theme and the moral. Perhaps 
children, too, believe that if they see it in print it’s so! 


Better Sentence Builder. By HELEN RAND. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 
1928. Grade 7 and Grade 8 (two pamphlets). Price, $0.24 each. 
Detachable-leaf grammar drill exercises. 
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Town and Country. By Etva E. MILLER (late editor of the Southern Agricul- 
turist). Chapel Hill, N. C.: University of North Carolina Press, 1928. Pp. 
xii +212. Price, $2. 

A clear, concise, and honest statement of the rural situation, including the small 
town and its relation to the open country, is made by this rural-bred and rural- 
minded man. While our nation, once strictly rural and now definitely industrial, 
seems headed for farm peasantry and urban top-heaviness, he points out, such 
city magnificence, built on rural poverty, ignorance, and political insignificance, 
is surely resting on an unsound foundation. Against this condition of affairs this 
volume comes as a protest and a prophecy. E. A. W. 


Self-Aids. By L. J. O’RourRKE. Washington, D. C.: Educational and Personnel 
Publishing Co., 1927. Pp. vi + 202. 


Self-guided drill in grammar for junior high-school pupils. An individual- 
instruction device. 


Children of Grizzly. By SapyE M. HaGeMAN. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 
1927. Pp. 176. Price, $1. 


Health activities based on being make-believe Indians. 


Everyday Grammar and Composition. By ANNA M. Locke. Evanston, IIl.: Row, 
Peterson & Co., 1928. Pp. xii + 392. 


“Composition” is an afterthought in the title. As a school grammar—the 
usual thing. 


An Athletic Program. By LEONORA ANDERSEN (University of Minnesota). New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1927. Pp. x+1384. Price, $2. 


A brief course for public-school teachers covering the essentials of athletic 
organizations. A. D. B. 


Which College? By Rita S. HALLE. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. xx + 
268. 
Alphabetical lists. Compilations from multitudinous college catalogues. No 
independent criticism. Not (it seems to us) a penetrating discriminative study. 


How to Measure. By Guy M. WILSON and KREMER J. HOKE. New York: Mac- 

millan Co., 1928. Pp. x + 597. 

The revision of How to Measure represents an attempt by the authors to include 
the newer materials available in the field of educational measurements. The new 
chapter entitled “Criteria of a Standard Test” is quite an asset to the revised 
addition. The book is one of the best source books available on educational tests 
and their evaluation. It appears to be especially suitable for the classroom 
teacher, who wishes a clearer understanding of the tests available and requires 
that the explanation be presented in a simple and non-technical manner. 

K. C. G. 


Pattern Poetry. Compiled and edited by RICHARD WILSON. New York and Lon- 
don: Thomas Nelson & Sons. 


Two pocket volumes, separable, for gifted pupils who may be led to create 
poetry. A remarkable tool for progressive teachers; well worth careful consider- 
ation. 
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A History of American Foreign Relations. By Louis Martin Sears (Drake 
University). New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1927. Pp. xiii +648. Price, 
$3.50. 

The story of our foreign relations is told in twenty-nine chapters. The volume 
is interesting and readable. The subject is treated in a scholarly way. The first 
chapter begins with the Colonial Period, during which there was no definite policy. 
The shaping of a policy during the formative period is traced. The importance 
of the Monroe Doctrine and Latin-American relations are stressed. Our diplomatic 
history from the Colonial Period to the present is presented in a condensed form. 
The appendix includes a complete list of Secretaries of State and the dates during 
which they held office. We 


How to Study Effectually. By Guy MoNnTROSE WHIPPLE. Bloomington (IIl.) 
Public School Publishing Co., 1927. Pp. 96. Price, 60 cents. 


A second edition, revised in 1927. Fifty thousand high-school pupils have been 
helped by this valuable little book. 
Exercises in Studying. By Guy M. WHIPPLE. Bloomington (Ill.) Public School 
Publishing Co., 1927. Price, 40 cents. 
Loose-leaf material (good) supplementing How to Study Effectively. 
The Nations of the World. By Linwoop Tarr. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 
1927. Pp. 46. Price, $2. 
A pageant, from a Buffalo (N. Y.) public school. 


Play Activities for Elementary Schools. By DorotHy La SALLE (Detroit Public 
Schools). New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1926. Pp. 179. Price, $2. 
A splendid book of play activities for children up to the eighth grade. It can 
be satisfactorily used by students in schools of physical education. A. D. B. 


Manual and Models for College Composition. By H. RoBINSON SHIPHERD. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co., 1928. Pp. 642. 
A valuable, comprehensive textbook, comprising a full-length “handbook” (with 


a 60-page appendix reviewing grammar) and a large, well-selected collection of 
models. Decidedly worth considering. 


Prester John. By JOHN BUCHAN. New York and London: Thomas Nelson & 
Sons. 
A school edition of this stirring romantic novel. 


The Declaration of Independence for Young Americans. By GEORGE WILLIAM 
GERWIG. New York: George H. Doran Co., 1926. Pp. x +122. Price, $1.25. 
An inspiring little book which gives meaning to the Declaration of Independ- 

ence. It is designed for young Americans, and should have a place in the junior 

high school library. 


The Lyric South. Compiled and edited by AppISON HipparpD (University of North 
Carolina). New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. 279. 


An anthology of recent poetry from the South—176 poems, selected from 30 
authors, all of whom have published one or more volumes of verse. A competent 


selection on the basis of poetic merit, not sectionalism. Attractively printed and 
bound. 
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Fundamental Danish Gymnastics for Women. By DorotHy SUMPTION (Ohio 
State University). New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1927. Pp. xvi +189. 
Price, $2. 

Danish gymnastics has an important place in the physical education program in 

our women’s colleges. This is a strong book. A. D. B. 


Old Mother Earth. By KirtTLEY F. MATHER. Cambridge: Harvard University. 
Press, 1928. Pp. xiv+ 177. Price, $2.50. 
A series of talks, originally prepared for presentation by radio, on the geolog- 
ical development of the earth and the biological development of its living inhabit- 
ants. H. A. W: 


Etiquette at a Glance. By ANNA STEESB RICHARDSON. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co., 1927. Pp. viii + 232. 
Manners (like the poor) are always with us. We may sneer. We may assert 
that they are not a part of education. But we are wrong; schooling—even the 
schooling of the multitudes—must ultimately expand to include them; they make 


a deep contribution to efficient living. This book seems to present social conven- 
tions sensibly. 


Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar, Macbeth, and Henry IV, Part I. New York and 
London: Thomas Nelson & Sons. 


Three volumes of an attractive, pocket-size school edition, thoroughly modern 


in conception and editing. British. Representative of the best thought in pres- 
ent-day textbook making. Cc. 8. P. 


Practical Poultry Production. By Hatry M. LAMoN and J. W. KINGHORN. St. 

Paul, Minn.: Webb Publishing Company, 1927. Pp. 365. Price, $2. 

This volume, which is adapted to the use of the student and the practical poul- 
try keeper alike, is the result of a wide and varied experience of the authors. It 
covers the subject of general poultry culture very thoroughly, and is elaborately 
illustrated with numerous illustrations. The review questions and the list of prac- 
tical suggestions, following each chapter, are very useful. E. A. W. 


An Adventure with Children. By Mary H. Lewis. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1928. Pp. xiv +250. Price, $1.50. 
A rich collection of nuggets of educational treasure accumulated in a modern, 
progressive school. A personal, intimate, stimulating story of twelve years of 
work and play with growing children. 


English Fundamentals. By RANNIE B. BAKER and MABEL GODDARD. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1928. Pp. xviii + 382. 
A very practical textbook, sensible and full of good material, arising from the 
work of the English staff in the Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis. 
Cc. P. 


Petite Histoire des Lettres Francaises. By GILBERT CHINARD (Johns Hopkins 
University). Boston: Ginn & Co., 1928. Pp. 328. 
In French, with a French-English vocabulary appended. Thirty-six chapters, 
arranged in five chronological divisions, covering the field from the Middle Ages 
to the Contemporary Period. Good illustrations, mostly full-page. 
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Myths and Their Meaning. By Max J. HERzBERG. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1928. 
(In the Academy Classics.) Pp. 502. 
An attractive, compact, well-written handbook for junior high schools. Notably 
well illustrated, and provided with apparatus for study. Myths constitute a good 
large-topic unit for study in the junior high school. C. 8.P% 


An Elizabethan Story Book. By PETER HAwWorTH. New York: Longmans, Green 

& Co., 1928. Pp. xvi + 256. Price, $2. 

Ten tales from William Painter’s Palace of Pleasure (1566-1575) reprinted at- 
tractively in modern spelling. Readable; welcome especially to students and 
teachers of Elizabethan drama, for which they afford valuable source material. 

& FP. 


A Velvet Surface Play Court. By A. D. BROWNE (Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion, George Peabody College for Teachers). Pamphlet, containing specifica- 
tions; accompanied by samples of materials. Price, $5. 
The result of years of experimentation to find a satisfactory cheap hard sur- 
facing for tennis courts and all-weather playgrounds. A 50x100-foot court can be 
built in five days for $200. 


An Introduction to General Chemistry. By WILLIAM M. BLANCHARD (DePauw 

University.) Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1928. Pp. 
xii + 588. Price, $3. 

A new text for college students, not strikingly different from many worthy pred- 
ecessors in arrangement and selection, but written clearly, illustrated liberally, 
and mechanically arranged for easy study. Special attention is given to new mat- 
ter concerning colloids and atomic structure. The photographs of famous chem- 
ists is an enriching feature. H. A. W. 


Fundamentals of Spanish. By Louis IMBERT and FRANCISCO. Newark, N. J.: 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 1928. Pp. xxviii + 278 + v. 
Simple, clear lessons. The vocabulary, of 1,100 words, is based on the Buchanan 
graded list. 


Fundamentals of Modern Chemistry. By HERBERT R. SMITH and Harry M. MEss. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1928. Pp. 266. 


A notable effort to condense and concentrate. A rich little book. 
Reading and Study. By GERALD ALAN YOAKAM. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1928. Pp. x + 502. 
How to teach pupils to study effectively through reading. Suggests a course of 
study in study. 
Little Studies in Greek. By JANE GRAY CARTER. Newark, N. J.: Silver, Burdett 
& Co., 1927. Pp.x +206. Price, $1.60. 


A small volume, in pocket size, presenting the Greek language, literature, and 
culture in the briefest possible space to earnest students who wish to possess at 
least a little of this great wealth. A clever book for an unclassical age. 


What Girls Can Do. By RuTH WANGER (South Philadelphia High School for 
Girls). New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1926. Pp. vii + 293. 


Readable vocational guidance. Encourages investigating local opportunities. 
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Living Latin. By CLAIRE C. THURSBY and GRETCHEN DENKE KYNE. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. xxii + 482. 


[July 


No book we have seen presents more fully than this the revolution in aims and 


millan Co., 1928. Pp. xii + 118. 


way of teaching which modern pedagogy has brought about. 
Through the Gateway. By FLORENCE BREWER BOECKEL, New York: The Mac- 


A varied anthology, for elementary-school reading, intended to “help children 


Health Habits. 


By S. WermR NEWMAYER and Epwin C. BLoomMeE. Cincinnati: 
American Book Co., 1928. Pp. 207. 


learn how to live happily in an interdependent world.” Attractive. 


For primary grades. Reading which aims at suggesting habits rather than 


Our High School Clubs. 


inculeating facts. Good illustrations. 


By Lura BLACKBURN and STUDENTS. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. x + 253. 


On a live theme. The extra-curricular organizations of the notable Oak Park 


1927. Pp. xiv+ 214. Price, $2. 


(Ill.) High School are set forth by students, guided by their instructor in English. 


The Philosophy of Athletics. By ELMER Berry. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 


A splendid study of interschool and intercollegiate athletics. A book for coaches. 


A. D. B. 


INDIVIDUAL MENTAL 


TESTS AND TESTING 


By Avucusta F, BRONNER and 
WILLIAM HEALY 


This manual presents what is probably 
the most comprehensive collection of 
tests in the field of individual psycholog- 
ical diagnosis. 


Some of the outstanding features of 


the book are the inclusion of a number of 
hitherto unpublished tests of special abil- 
ities; the assembling, and thus making 
readily available, of many tests which 
until now have been scattered in numer- 
ous publications; the descriptions and il- 
lustrations of the tests and of the meth- 
ods of giving and scoring them; the 
norms for the tests, embodying much 
new research; and a section on the mean- 
ing and values of the tests. 


With many illustrations. 287 pages. 8vo. 
Mailing price, $8.50 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon Street BOSTON 


High School Chemistry 


MASTERS AND FLOYD 


This book is receiving most en- 
thusiastic approval of superintend- 
ents, teachers of Chemistry, and 
college authorities throughout the 
country. It was recently adopted 
on a multiple list of three books for 
use in the public high schools of 
the state of Texas. 


If interested in the adoption of a 
High School Chemistry, write us 
immediately for a sample copy or 
for detailed information. 


THE SOUTHERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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